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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, L912. 


Presentation to Mr. Basin Cuampneys, B.A.Cantab., Monday, 24th June L012, 


ADDRESS BY Mr. LEONARD STORES, President 


“y E meet to-night, as vou know, to do honour to our very distinguished con/frére, 
\\ Basil Champneys, by handing to him the Royal Gold Medal which, on our recom- 
mendation. has been conferred upon him by our Royal Patron and King—George V. 

The Royal Gold Medal, it is not necessary to remind you, is the highest honour 
architecturally speaking—that can be bestowed upon a member of our profession, and we have 
only to recall the names of former recipients to find that they belong to men who, if alive. are 
honoured, respected, and admired by all of us: or, if dead, are acknowledged to have been 
the great men of the age they lived and worked in, and it is only necessary to mention such 
names as Cockerell, Barry, Donaldson, Smirke, Tite, Owen Jones, Scott. Fergusson. Street. 
Sharpe, Penrose, Butterfield, and Bodley, as amongst those so honoured by their Sovereign. 
to prove the statement—if proof is necessary. 

On these occasions it is usual for vour President to remind the meeting—our memories 
being so short—of the main features connected with the Medal and its history. and to say 
a few words about the career of its recipient: we had better, therefore, follow that course 
to-night. 

In the year 1848 Queen Victoria, who had about ten years previously graciously consented 
to become Patron of our Institute, resolved to grant and confer annually, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Institute, a Roval Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture. This Medal 
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was awarded in that year to C. R. Cockerell, and the award has been made without interrup 
tion in each succeeding year—except in the year in which Queen Victoria died—to some distin 
guished man; not always an architect, as we readily admit that there are others who by 
their works can and do promote architecture—for example, literary men, who by their book: 
and pens greatly advance the cause we have all so much at heart, and they have on severa! 
occasions received this Medal. Again, the recipient need not be an Englishman; Italians 
Austrians, Frenchmen, Germans, Dutchmen, and Americans have all received the Medal. & 
far, however, it has not gone to an inhabitant of one of our great colonies, not because 
excellent work is not being done there, but perhaps because they are mostly of such vast 
extent, and so far off, that we on this side have not been able to get sufficient information 
to enable us to submit the name of a 
Colonial to our Sovereign. I hope. 
however, now that travel is getting 
every day easier, and inter-communi 
cation more complete, that it may 
not be long before the Medal goes to 
one of the great Dominions beyond 
the seas. 

And now we turn to the gentle- 
man upon whom it has pleased his 
Gracious Majesty to bestow the Medal 
this year. Though not a member of 
this Institute, and consequently not 
quite so often seen in this room as we 
could wish, yet Basil Champneys, at 
any rate in his work, is well known 
to all of us; and those whose 
memories can carry them back, say. 
a quarter of a century or more, will 
with one accord proclaim that his 
distinguished career has been followed 
throughout with interest and admira- 
tion, and that the honour now con- 
ferred upon him, backed up as it is 
by the unanimous vote of this Insti- 
tute, and confirmed by the King, is 

ee ae but a well-merited distinction added 
(Basil Champneys, Architect). to a brilliant though unostentatious 
career. 

Basil Champneys is the son of William Weldon Champneys, Dean of Lichfield, and was 
born in 1842. He was educated at Charterhouse, where he was a Foundation Scholar and 
Gold Medallist —and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took an honours degree in Classics. 
He studied architecture under John Prichard, of Llandaff, and began practice in 1867, and 
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has kindly read papers before this Institute on more than one occasion. Some of his works 
are illustrated on the walls to-night, and it is naturally to his executed works that we turn 
when thinking of him as an architect. and to his published works when thinking of him as an 
author. Fortunately for us he has done a good deal of work both at Oxford and Cambridge 


which is easily accessible. 
At Oxford we find: The Indian Institute ; the Robinson Tower and new buildings at New 
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College; Mansfield College (it is not often that a complete college is erected from the designs 
of one man, and this is consequently perhaps one of Mr. Champneys’ best-known works, and 
it always receives the admiration it so justly deserves); new Quadrangle and Warden’s House 


at Merton College; and new buildings for Oriel College—one of his most recent works. 

At Cambridge: The Divinity and Literary Schools and all the buildings of Newnham 
College. 

Other public buildings of a collegiate character may be seen at Bedford, where we find 
the Harpur Girls’ Schools and Grammar School buildings in the square; and at Harrow, 
where the Butler Museum and new Class-rooms may be seen. Also at Winchester we find 
the Quingentenary Museum; at King’s Lynn, the Grammar School; and in Regent’s Park, 
the Bedford College buildings (now 
in course of erection). 

Again, at Manchester may be 
seen one of Mr. Champneys’ perhaps 
largest works, viz. the John Rylands 
Library, and also the reredos, Vic- 
toria Porch, library, and vestries 
ut the Cathedral. 

Amongst churches erected from 
his designs are: St. Luke’s, Kentish 
Town; St. Peter le Bailey, Oxford ; 
St. Mary Star of the Sea, Hastings ; 
St. Luke’s, West Hampstead; St. 
\ndrew and St. Michael, Kast Green- 
wich, &¢e. And houses: Bannacle 
Kdge, Witley; Crowborough Wood, 
Matfield, Kent; and St. Bride’s 
Vicarage, Fleet Street, &c., &e. 

Of course, this list might be very 
much amplified, but enough examples 
have been mentioned to show the 
varied character of his work and to 





prove the uniform excellence of all 
that comes from the hand of Basil 
Champneys. We. ie 

As hinted just now, Mr. Champ- Photo. Bedford Lemire & Co 
neys, besides being a distinguished Joux Rytanps Liprary, MaNcuesver 
architect, is also well known as a a 
writer, possessing genuine literary 
power—a_ gift, unfortunately for us, not by any means common amongst  archi- 
tects. Books are produced by architects no doubt, but there are very few of 
us who can really write, and when we find one who can—as Basil Champneys 
can—we should like him to feel that we are aware of the fact and much appreciate 
his powers. Anyone who has read his A Quiet Corner of England, which dealt with that 
delightful district round Rye, Winchelsea and Romney Marsh, written some thirty or forty 
years ago in a pleasant leisurely way, with an appreciation of English eighteenth-century 
vernacular rare in those days, will agree that it is an admirable little work. He has also 
written on William of Wykeham; but no doubt his best-known work, and probably, too, the 
best thing he has ever done, is his Life of Coventry Patmore, which appeared in two stout 
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volumes in 1900, and is in its way a masterpiece in biography, written with fastidious car 


and most sympathetic appreciation of his subject. This book alone is enough to mak 
reputation, and with these great gifts, and being so widely read, and knowing his way about 
really well—if the expression can be forgiven—it makes one almost regret—if one is allow 
to get so near a regret on an occasion like this—that he has not applied himself more to th 
critical treatment of architecture in his writings. 

Having dealt with the Medal, and also briefly with its recipient in his dual capacity 
of architect and author, it only remains for us now to hand the Medal to Mr. Champneys, with 


the earnest hope that he may live for many years to wear it, and that while he wears it hi 
will remember that his Sovereign, in bestowing this well-merited token of his Royal approval 
on him, did so on the unanimous recommendation of the members of this Institute, who on: 


and all have the greatest admiration for the work and character of Basil Champneys. 





Joun Rytanps Liprary, MANCHESTER 
3asil Champneys, Architect). 


MR. CHAMPNEYS’ RESPONSE. 
MUST thank the President for the very kind and appreciative words he has spoken of 
my career and work, and express my sincere gratification at the great and distinguished 
honour which the Institute has conferred on me. That this recogr.ition should have 
heen paid to me. an outsider, carries with it a satisfaction not altogether dissimilar to that 
which T have felt in having been employed far more frequently at Oxford than at Cambridge. 
my own Alma Mater: nor can I fail to recognise the generosity implied in the award. This 
tribute on the part of the Institute is in fact but a more conspicuous mark of the courtesy and 
consideration T have always received from that body, and to which I have responded to the best 
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of my ability. The President and Council have invited me to assist in their endeavours to 
place architectural education on a sounder footing; to read papers and take part in discussions 
on questions of art; and some years ago paid me the compliment of asking me to read a paper 
on a building which I had recently erected. I may say too that however gratifying may be 
recognition by the general public, which I do not wish to depreciate—it is indeed necessary 
if it be only to offer opportunities and to ** bring grist to the mill ’’—-no artist can fail to attach 
un altogether predominant value to the judgment of those who are actually versed in the 
practice of his own art. 

An occasion like the present seems to justify a brief retrospect of the phases and tendencies 
which have been manifest during a period of not much less than half a century which IT have 
spent in the study and practice of architecture, and a still briefer anticipation of the problems 
which must present themselves in the future. I may claim to figure as an old soldier in the 
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army of artistic endeavour, ** jam rude donatus.’” presented with the emblem of warfare 
accomplished ;—with indeed this reservation, that I regard the Medal not as a symbol of retire- 
ment, but as an encouragement of future effort:—at any rate so far ‘‘ emeritus’’ as to 
have the right of passing in review the battles which have been fought in my day, disclaiming 
at the same time any such preponderant part in them as was exercised by ‘* Bill Adams ”’ at 
the battle of Waterloo. 

When my architectural studies commenced, Gothic was in its heyday of popularity. 1 
Was nurtured in the strictest school of the Pharisees, whose dogma was: ‘‘ No salvation out of 
the Thirteenth Century.’’ It is true that even within the limits of this rigid and exclusive 
school there were divergent tendencies. Ruskin was using the influence of his unrivalled 
eloquence towards the adoption of Italian examples. while others advocated French charac- 
teristics. There seemed a danger that the lessons of our national Gothic might be neglected. 
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It seemed too as though an exclusive preference were often associated with an imperf 
comprehension, ‘The Genius of Gothic architecture must often have wondered at the fru 
engrafted on it: “* Miratus non sua poma.”’ It is indeed worth remark that the most complet 
and scholarly studies of medieval architecture have been produced since the vogue of th 
style has passed. The measure of exclusiveness was the ruthless fervour which consumed al! 
which failed to conform to a Procrustean standard : the measure of ignorance was the misunder- 
standing of many important principles and precedents: the result of the two combined wa 
the ruin of many of the most valuable monuments of the very style which was the object of 
adoration. An antidote to, or at 





least a palliative of some of thes: 












‘AN imperfections was the work i 

Uh | Butterfield, which showed a tru 

{ ' insight into the essential spirit of 

i) % Gothie architecture : I can recall 

4 the overpowering impression of, as 

® | it were, a new revelation, which All 

* -¢| Saints’, Margaret Street, made on 

j f me in my _ school days: such 

ts | insight was combined with strong 

Fe fi and original creative power; whil 

beets Bodley, with somewhat similar 

go be tH endowments, was beginning — to 

 £l fx, | demonstrate the potentialities ot 
Efi de: s purely English style. 

‘a Meanwhile a rather younge: 

PLB PS, | school was resuscitating the latest 

i phases of Gothic, showing th 

S capabilities of half-timbered work 

: in domestic, and of the Fifteenth 

F Century, our one specially English 

style, in ecclesiastical building. 

The original orthodoxy had been 

f shaken, discredited partly by th 

ins | abuse of precedents, partly by its 

=" | jinadaptability to modern uses, 

| partly perhaps by a sense in the 

wae. | public of ‘* toujours perdrix ’’ ; and 

ee ; the way was open for new tenden- 

Gr: Many & a — cies to creep in; the mixed styles 


of the Low Countries, the English 
work of the sixteenth, seventeenth. and eighteenth centuries, the French Renaissance—all 


found their advocates; while these in turn appear, so far at least as secular building is con- 
cerned, to be yielding to a more correct and scholarly study of classical examples; so that in 


lave come full circle. 


my own time fashion seems t 


It is Us¢ le ss to lame ht emorts 1m the past, appar ntly fruitle SS, but which may nevertheless 


have led to an increased ht into the principles which underlie all phases of art; nor is 
there need to regret the tendencies of the present. These are not indeed surprising, seeing 
that, somehow or other, the classical spirit seems less remote from our ideas and civilisation 


than that of the Middle Ages; and if exclusiveness of appreciation is to be deprecated, 
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coherence and concentration of purpose is a condition favourable if not essential to the welfar 
of art. 

There are, however, certain problems already presented to architecture which must severel\ 
tax ingenuity and invention in the immediate future. Our art has been defined as that 
which ‘* makes construction beautiful ’’; but commercial considerations, entailing economy 
and speed, are leading to the extensive use of a method by which metal construction 
is clothed with an external facing practically independent of it. In the absence oi 
any organic relation between structure and external appearance it is hard to see how th 
principle of this definition can be complied with. Similar influences dictate that the ground 
Hoor of commercial, a majority of town buildings, must show an unbroken expanse of glass : 
but a superstructure apparently carried on an unsubstantial material can scarcely fulfil th 
primary conditions of architectural integrity. 

I have mentioned these problems not with any view of suggesting their solution—indeed 
I may congratulate myself that I have been quit of them so far, and may leave them to others 
but recognising that they have to be reckoned with by a younger generation unless a large 
proportion of necessary buildings are to be permanently banished from the domain of legitimat 
art. Let us hope that the talent, which undoubtedly exists, may prove equal to obviating the 
necessity of such a fatal exclusion. 

Once more I would express my thanks to the President and the Institute who have con 


ferred on me this most welcome honour. 











ScHooLs: NEw Cuiass-Rooms anpD MvusEuM 
Basil Champneys, Architect). 
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ART STUDY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


1a 


By Epwarp 8. Prior, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. 


Cambridge. 


& 


F’.|, Slade Professor of Fine Art, 


Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Senate House, 22nd May 1912. 


N art-study there is a special faculty to be 
trained for the benefit of the community in 
a definite direction. The training must be 


thorough and complete, and yet at the same time 
the general knowledge necessary to every citizen 
must not be jeopardised. The University is bound 
to have a high ideal on both sides : it must provide 
the consummate specialised education for the par- 


ticular student, and as imperatively for him the 
adequate acquaintance with the special businesses 
of other people, the adequate general knowledge 
which will enable him to take his place in life and 
use his speciality to the advantage of all. There 
are both duties—the talent must not be hid in a 
napkin but must be used to bring back the best 
return: and there is the duty to his neighbours 
that his talent be used to their advantage. We 
have to move in full consciousness of the delicacy 
and difticulty of this education problem. My ad- 
dress will be an attempt to gauge how, in my 
opinion, the capacity of the University to organise 
art-study can be used in three directions. 

First as to general knowledge, which I have 
called, I trust not arrogantly, man’s duty to his 
neighbour: though not endowed to create art, it 
is everybody’s faculty to use it, and to use it 
aright by knowing how and why the artist works. 
It will be allowed that the undergraduate has this 
faculty for the University to train. 

Secondly, when he has the power of art creation 

such as with a thousand and a half of students 
coming up yearly to the University a percentage 
will have—the undergraduate brings this for Uni- 
versity training, to be not nipped in the bud, nor 
starved off by malnutrition. 

But thirdly, the University has a capacity be- 
yond both the general and special training of 
students. The advancement of knowledge, as 
knowledge, is a recognised province of University 
effort. In the fine arts, as in theology, medicine, 
or science, a continuation school, which will be a 
school of experimental and creative research, will, 
I do not doubt, eventually come into existence. 

| am aware that in speaking of art and the arts 
as I have in the abstract, [ may be leaving the 
vague impression that I am proposing an Art- 
school for the University, a school such as those 
in which the professional painter and sculptor 
have been trained, and now also students in decora- 
tion and many kinds of handicraft. But let me 
say at once that the specialised school of profes- 
sional art is not in my opinion one suited for 
University adoption. The Art-school, as the pro- 
fessional association of artists, is devoted to the 


special fashion. LKach generation has its taste of 
art—one might say its discovery of what art is, 
with a jargon of artistic interpretation that is in- 
clined to be somewhat exclusive of everything but 
the event of the moment. In the painting of pro- 
fessional art circles events have come thick and 
fast—plein air, impressionism, post impressionism, 
have been the discoveries of a decade or two 
and something in the future is immediately pro- 
mised us. But what were the finest of the fine-arts 
a little while ago are now variously estimated. The 
framed painting and the pedestalled sculpture have 
been paragons in their day, but they are no longer 
the only objects of the artist’s regard. In the 
pleasure of form and the perquisite of colour, 
however and wherever achieved, art claims its 
criticism of life. Its province indeed is recognised 
less in the criticism of life than in its environment, 
and Cambridge might be the Alma Mater of this 
wide art. 

We need not confuse ourselves by the question 
as to how much intellectual and moral associations 
can be welded into the senses of form and colour. 
The definition to hand is that the artist appeals to 
the emotion by the eye, not to the emotion by the 
intellect, or by the ear. But as literature and 
music exhibit themselves on two sides, first 
recipient art, second as executive art, so do the 
arts of form and colour. There is he for whom art 
is made, and he by whom it is made. There are 
thus two faculties that the University has the 
capacity of training—that of the public, and that 
of the artist. It must consider that its students 
will be purchasers as well as purveyors—clients as 
well as architects. Art study has to teach a man 
to know art when he sees it, and also to teach a 
man to make art when he can. At Cambridge 
we have taken on us the office of both teachings. 

There has, no doubt, never been a time when 
the past achievements of artists have not been the 
subject of intellectual curiosity. The record is so 
overwhelmingly vast—the stretches of style are 
so magnificent—the accomplishment and quality 
of ancient workmanship have been seen to be so 
extraordinary, that to our later ages Art seems just 
allthisimmense past; to most people it hardly seems 
a present-day matter at all. The University, by 
its appointments to the Professorships of Archo- 
logy and Fine Arts, has proceeded to systematise 
knowledge of classical art. In 1880 the new 
ordinances introduced classical architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture as subjects for the second part 
of the Classical Tripos. My predecessors Sir Sid- 
ney Colvin and Sir Charles Waldstein, together 
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with the Disney Professor, initiated and have the standpoint of our own art conditions. t- 
vigorously maintained classical archeology on a knowledge in this sense is a wide social stimulus for 
comprehensive basis, which includes a full study our life to-day. It is for the benefit of society that 
of Greek and Roman art. In 1897 the wider the great ideas written in the arts of the past 
aspect of general art-history came to be recog- should not lapse because we have lost the « to 
nised, and papers on Archeology and Art now form their reading. The remains of ancient civilisa 

part of the History Examinations Studies in its vestiges of art and architecture, are eloque of 


ancient art are provided 1 I may 


tence of Sir Charles Waldstein 


f 


toexpecta student of, say, the Ren 


quote a sen- 
[It is absurd 
Lissance in Italy 


to have any knowledge of that period in history, 
while remaining quite ignorant of art, which forms 
so essential a part of the Renaissance civilisation ; 


and the same remark applies to nearly 
of history.” 

That Ethnology cenerally 
as Oriental Studies or E 


every period 


s branches such 


can hardly pro 


ceed with a blind eve directed to the arts and 
architectures of ancient peoples is conceded. The 
instincts which in primeval man one may sum- 
marise as the faculty of mimicking, and secondly 
the faculty of orderliness, have developed in the 
decoration of weapon itens habitation, and 
temple, and in this development present themselves 
as a record of civilisation Sur on occasion the 


untable fol the 
destiny of nations as much a reeds 
And this wide view of art study m 
a place fon I in psyve OLOL The science ot 


convictions of artists have bee 
Ol conquests 
ust also claim 


1 
and their part in p erving 


balance comes Into the sphere of the 


the mental 
Moral Science 


esthetics 


Tripos and is recel\ ne attel 

Though | content myself with this meagre review 
of the existing art-stud It sufficient to show 
how wide is its range and |] covers the ground 
of a general educatio1 It 1 ns the historv of 
architecture, the history lipture the his 
tory of painting the histo of decoration, the 
history of furniture, of pottery, of metal-work, 
of weaving, of all the thousand activities of 
human craftsmanship. Ever upation Is minis- 


tered to by art and has history of 
fact, a record of past achievement 
the bare facts are not the o1 the 
side of them is a history irt-criticism, which 
makes a whole department of art study. Was 
there in any case a When was it 
good or bad ?—and why ? The array of art-facts 
cannot indeed be surveyed without the action of 
critical appreciation, without the stimulus of the 


herein a 


story. By 


cood or had art é 


esthetic standpoint, and the training of taste 
thereby. I would wish to point out that taste 
as an asset of art-education is an essential part of 
general knowledge. Archeology and art must 
be coupled together for this reason The subject 


is not complete, or rather is not properly comprised 
as the knowledge of facts. Studv of ancient archi- 
tectures and decoration needs vitalising by an 
imaginative understanding of their artistic value 
—an appreciation of how tl 
and went, an appreciatic 


€ quality oft art came 


that miict 


be made from 





But secondly, 


human aspirations. Its voice has a clearness often 
denied to our knowledge of ancient religion and 
This is my first point, that the richt 
use of archeological knowledge in the edur n 
of the general student is to give him a right under- 
standing of artistic value. 

My second point is to engage your sympat lies 
for what the University has undertaken in its 
School of Architectural Studies. In the teachine 
of a school, archeology and architecture may be 
linked together, but with the saving meaning that 
the one is not bare history, and the other not bare 
building ; so taken they cover the whole fiel: ot 
art. Certainly the traiming given by the st 
principles of architecture may be the training o the 
artist in all his functions. As I have said, among 
the four thousand students who are on the books. 
bound to get certain 
in whom there develops a passion for making, 
ordering, and shaping—a passion as natural to 
man as that of reproduction. Why in these 
should the potential artist be wasted 
because he has come up for a University educa- 


literature. 


the University 1s natures 


cases 


tion And more, the University will now 
necessarily attract to its curriculum the _ best 
kind of artist student, one that is prepared to 


the world as a citizen with a_ practical 
public career. He is entitled to claim from the 
University the full education of his time, the full 
draught of knowledge that a University can give, its 
spacious outlook, and its temper of communal 
associations. But this the 
offered has to be to the purpose, not merely a book 
knowledge—the ABC of facts—but in the craft 
of the artist’s trade. 

= Preliminary Architectural Studies 
taken as a course to prepare the student for special 
professional training when he leaves the University. 
These studies come partly as an adjunct to the 
general education, but more systematically in suc- 
cession to the general curriculum of certain sub- 
jects. For example, an undergraduate with the 
intention of taking up an art training in succession 
to his general education would study for Part I. of 
the Classical or Historical Tripos, or for that of 
Mechanical Science, and then proceed specially in 
the Architectural School. The Board of Archi- 
tectural Studies is now constituted for the special 
purpose of arranging architectural teaching. And 
at this point it would be useful to glance at what 
‘ Preliminary Architectural Studies,” in the first 
place, pre-suppose as to general education in their 
students; and secondly what they propose in 
themselves to teach. 


race 


being SO, training 


> are to be 




















ART STUDY 

The presupposed general education would no 
doubt be that tested at least by the General 
Examination for the Degree. But the student 
before establishing his claim as specialist for 

hitecture should show that he has interest in the 
practical forms of art, and has the instinct of handi- 
craft. The power of the artist is a distinct physical 
idiosvnerasy, a predisposition necessary for training 
which it is cruelty to force on the unfit. He 
should show, secondly, that he has the capacity for 
understanding the elements of a practising art. 
Architectural training is no good as a refuge for the 
mentally incompetent. For example, the archi- 
tectural student needs sufficient scholarship to 
understand and write a letter. He must have 
suflicient mathematics to do a sum and understand 
aformula ; sufficient science to take in the meaning 
of analysis and the action of common forces ; and 
suflicient knowledge of physical facts to compre- 
hend the structures of common materials. But 
moreover, and chiefly, the art student must 
exhibit his craving for creation, he must have the 
desire to plan, make, and shape, and show the desire 
by eagerness to observe plans and constructions, to 
notice the details of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, and take pleasure in the examples of the 
arts 

This is the groundwork of interest and capacity 
on which “ Preliminary Architectural Study ” 
builds. The courses are at first prepared for the 
widest ends; the specialisation of the professional 
comes afterwards. The end to be served is that 
the community get real artists rather than profes- 
sional specialists for all the purposes of public 
utility ; artists educated and competent for the 
laying-out of cities and the ordering of country- 
sides, their boundaries, their roads, the bridges, 
the railways, the wharves, the parks, the public 
gardens ; as well all the public buildings, 
the markets, the churches, the halls, the theatres ; 
and not only for the construction and shaping of 
such laying-out and building, but the decoration 
of it all—the ornaments and the colours that make 
it seemly ; the pictures, the sculptures, for public 
and for private use, the fabrics, the utensils, the 
dresses: the books, all these have shapes and 
colours—all are developments of mimicry and 
orderliness, all are to be the works of artists 
if the community is to get what it ought from 


as 


art. As in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the archi- 
tectural student should at once come _ into 
association with all the arts. This is his first 


distinction, that he finds himself a working artist. 
While, by archeology and the literary criticism of 
art, the arts are learned as a lesson by rote or as 
aromance of adventure, it is for actual service 
that the artist enlists, that his hand is trained and 
his eye exercised. 

When this is understood by the student, historic 
archeology becomes a new thing. The achieve- 
ments of the past are observed not as a story but 
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as an exercise. It is not what was art in ancient 
times, but the way ofitnow. Forms and handlings 
come before him in their evolution, and he tests 
their achievement by his own experience. From 
this fresh point of view architecture exhibits itself 
as not so much form, as creation in marble, in 
stone, and wood—not a scene-shifting of fancy, but 
construction for a purpose. Similarly the art of 
painting reveals itself, not asa fanciful story-telling, 
but as the putting on of paint on surfaces for a 
purpose: sculpture is seen as stone-cutting, model- 
ling, and founding, not as mimicry, but in the 
forms conditioned by the purpose of the expressive 
idea: and as in the arts of furniture and decoration, 
all are conditioned by the facts of their making, 
and chiefly and strictly by a manual dexterity, a 
dexterity to be learnt and habitually practised. 

But all this has to be brought within the capa- 
bilities of University teaching! I admit the diffi- 
culty. The programme of an archeological and 
architectural school must be rigidly sifted, and 
narrowly condensed, if its bulk is not to overweight 
the one or two years of a course in architecture. [ 
know that on this ground very serious objection 
has been taken to the effort of the University to 
compass an architectural education in its under- 
graduate course. But | believe our programme 
can be regulated if we only take the “ Preliminary 
Architectural Training ” to mean the commence- 
ment of an education on broad simple lines in view 
of a practical art. Nothing can be done by 
shirking the working theory of art in order to 
magnify a literary or mechanical view of it. 
Neither classical scholarship nor mathematical 
acumen means of itself anything in the science of 
building. But the desire to make and to learn 
what making is—that is the gist of it. 

The systematising of the preliminary course 
might, I think, proceed on lines much as follows. 
First, as to the historical styles : the teaching of 
these should be directed to the great creative 
periods. The actions of building, however complex 
in their results, have been in themselves few: - in 
a broad sense the wall and the roof comprise them. 
The historical styles can be used to enrich the 
imagination of the student and ground his technical 
appreciation of art on study of the great creative 
experiments in style, the wall of the Egyptians, 
the column of the Greeks, the arch of the Romans, 
the dome of the Byzantines, the vault of the 
Romanesque, the spire of the Gothic, the ceiling 
of the Renaissance. So historical construction can 
be studied in the main constructive necessities of 
building, the windows, doorways, floors, staircases, 
roofs. 

The value to education becomes great if simul- 
taneously with the historical progress of building 
arts the student gets some practical exemplification 
of modern methods. As he reads how the ancients 


built their walls, he should by immediate reference 
see how moderns do, and why. 


In Cambridge 
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actual examples side by side of historic and modern 


building exist as completely as anywhere in Eng- 
land. Coincidentally with this should come a rea- 
sonable knowledge of the working materials which 
construction object 
So grounded he will realise how the artist in all his 
works gains the power over his materials by the 
discipline of the hand and the eye—how for 
material there is a special handi rait and fol each 
construction a special selection of material and a 
special method of expression. Here acquaintance 
with the methods of the chief arts should be offered 
the student. He should have demonstration how 


the sculptor models, how the glass painter manages 


also by direct lesson. 


uses 


each 


his craft, how the painter or draughtsman sets about 


his business, and how master craftsmen and how 


the architect proceed. In this way the meaning 
of the great arts of the past comes home to him. 
The historical lesson becomes a motive to him, the 


great lesson that it is not by mimicry but by per- 
sonal expression that the value of creation Is con- 
summated—that ancient be made 
by him, but that he must make his own for himself. 
I wish it to be insisted that the only just education 
of the artist at the start and all through is making 
him competent to meet present-day conditions 
with the present-day materials of art. He must 
be equipped from the beginning to take those con- 
ditions seriously, and to experiment in them. Like 
other artists he is to learn the drawing—the prac- 
tical draughtsmanship that is necessary for the 
architectural career.* And hand and eye must be 
trained early to their business while hand and eye 
are supple and plastic to training. The years from 
nineteen to twenty-one are all-important for edu- 
cating and adapting the physical t The ease 
of the fingers and delicacy of control] 
which are 
seldom mastered unless acquired before twenty- 
five. Therefore the student of art must start with 
his handicraft : he must draw and understand what 
a line means: he must model and understand how 
form is constituted : he must colour and know what 
tone and shade express. The discipline has to begin 
at once, as the essential start. The training of the 
hand to mimic, and the training of the eye to orde1 


beauty cannot 


ISSUuUeS. 
muscular 


necessary for di iughtsmanship are 


—these are the first and last lessons of the artist’s 
career. 

To sum up: Our school of architectural studies 
proposes the broadest elementary teaching. To 


this end it must sincerely spec ialise in the direction 
of a working theory. It should teach artistic 
skill from the very outset by setting the student 
to draw and model and see others drawing and 
modelling. It should keep to the chief materials of 
constructive art, such as are of practical use to-day 
and such as the student can see in use in Cambridge 
his second lecture 


* Mr. Reginald Blomfie , 
lents, 1911, gave a 


to the Royal Academy Stu 
final judgment on the question 
bearing on architecture. 


reasoned and 


htsmanship and its 
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[It should teach historical art—not at large, }yyi 
with strict reference to the creative periods, and 
with strict reference to the structural invention 
of which the artistic creations grew. 

| ventured to foresee a third function of 
University, one that to my mind follows necessaril\ 
on what the University in establishing art stud) 
has undertaken. The granting of a certificate {o; 
a one or two years’ course in architectural studies 
is confessedly but a step, and a short step, in the 
education of the artist. The nation does not look 
on us as merely drill-sergeants for the recruits 
knowledge ; it expects us to carry on the campaig 
and to enrich social life with the results of investi- 
vation and experiment. By setting up a prelimin- 
ary school of architecture, we are looking forward 
to our alumni taking up their own education in ow 
midst, and carrying it forward by the path of 
research. 

The need of an established school of experiment 
in the arts is, | venture to say, a pressing one. But 
| would not give the impression that the need 
extends in the direction of academies. Academica] 
definition and regulation of art may be of service 
at certain phases; but not to us now, as it seems 
to me, for the reason that during the last century 
it has been the failure of adventure in practical 
experiment—the conviction that what has been 
shall be—which has resulted in stagnation. The 
ritual observance of traditional excellence digs a 
orave for academical art. I admit that in certain 
directions we have had our sectaries who have 
quarrelled with the orthodox. Yet the deit ol 
past perfection has never in the last four centuries 
lost his votaries. If there have been schisms and 
secessions, each heresy has left the hierarchy of 
ancient style established and endowed. 

[ may seem in this to have spoken rather of 
architecture and decorative taste. It is certainly 
here that research and experiment carried on 
systematically by trained artists might work t 
new ends. There is needed that systematic exami- 
nation of first principles,* a review of the grounds 
of belief in the light of new conditions, which takes 
place constantly in science and religion. Let us 
take the problem of style, and the practically 
universal habit of all decoration nowadays to be 
designed according to the canon of some ancient 
architecture—whether Classic, Gothic, Greek, o1 
Japanese. We drift this way and that, but no 
creat current sweeps us into new boundaries. Yet 
vyeat movements of the arts have in the past 
followed on the adoption of borrowed standards, 
and the stimulus of ancient arts! The whole phe- 
nomenon is worth investigation. How strange has 
been the rhythmic flow and ebb of the great 
stylistic movements! The centuries of dead effort 
that separate them, when awkwardness and in- 
efficiency seem constant, as if art were perishing 


* See W. R. Lethaby, Architecture, pp. 8, 9. 
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from the earth: then the curious sudden uplift of 
a new creative style, when capacity in art expres- 
sion passes from barbarous inefficiency to com- 
plete mastery almost in a generation. And then 
the curiously recurring symptoms that supervene 
when the wonderful technical developments of the 
moment of creation seem to smother the spiritual 
force that uplifted it and are themselves captured 
and exploited to commercial ends of one kind and 
another. How there come the academising and 
standardising of art, competitions of correctness 
and extravagance so that fads and stereotype make 
up often simultaneously the body of art. And 
then how there follow pathetic attempts to revive 
old models—revivals whose weak enthusiasms and 
limited expression appeal only to sections, while 
there grows up all around a general indifference to 
art, or a distaste for it, and we are back again in 
the stagnating centuries waiting for that change of 
conditions which may bring a new Buddha. This 
is arough and ready way of blocking out the life- 
history of the great styles. Still something like 
it one sees not only in the big but in the little 
movements of art, and its stages might be paral- 
leled indeed in the career of many a single artist's 
life. Are there not here a set of phenomena waiting 
for investigation and research fora practical end / 

A change in the conditions of life which will 
introduce a new era: is not this the position of art 
in the world now, and may not what we are waiting 
for be immediately upon us ? The social theories 
of life are certainly in flux—governments and in- 
terests have dragged their ancient anchors—every 
industry and every profession has new conditions. 
Can art, can architecture, painting, and sculpture 
be what they have been? The day ofthe cultured 
patron, to whom architecture gave a palace, and 
painting and sculpture a regal furniture, is surely 
over. The easel-picture and the classic sculpture 
have lost the competent purchaser, while picture 
shows and art auctions are now the advertisement 
not of art, but incompetency. But all the same, 
connoisseurship in the arts has widened ; illustration 
of life is the popular art. The private possession is 
growing stale, running into strange fads and queer 
expressions. But an external art—public to all- 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, treated as an 
art of environment and of decorative enjoyment-— 
is shaping itself as the art of the immediate future. 
At least I think so. And is there not room for an 
investigation and research as to what should be 
the medium and material of all this public external 
art ¢ The school of the art must experiment to 
the condition of smoky and dusty air under dripping 
skies, and in competition with the selfishness of an 
overcrowded existence. 

In architecture a new medium and a new materia! 
have appeared—the application of cement fortified 
by iron to structure is, in my opinion, going to be 
a revolution. At all events it is now replacing the 
building of stone and wood and brick that the last 
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four hundred years had standardised. An entirely 
new range of expression may be opened up. At 
present this practice of cement concrete runs in 
the rut of the old stone effects that the conditions 
of Gothic and Renaissance building created. As 
in the outset of any new material of art, at first 
its practice goes timidly in leading-strings. At 
first it mimics ancient performance and borrows 
seemliness. But when it learns to make its own 
seemliness, to create its own order, then in the 
vrowth of experiment and in the adventure of use 
an architecture may arise that shall again be the 
A school of University archi- 
in this evolution would 


mother of the arts. 
tecture taking the lead 
be of service to art. 

Am I making art-study too big a thing for the 
capacity of the University to undertake ? There 
are practical directions in which a _continu- 
ation school of architecture with trained workers 
might help education in certain special directions 
where help is needed. Cambridge is already 
a home of archeological learning, and from Cam- 
bridge the pioneers of research in all the pro- 
blems of ancient culture are distributed to the 
An archieological school is equipped with 
it only waits students 


world. 
museum and lecture hall 
to grow into the foremost—perhaps the one definite 

school of archeology in England. It waits too, 
perhaps, for the organisation of a present-day school 
in architecture, in craft, and in style to equip it 
thoroughly for the discovery of the past. We 
want continuation studies in art and architecture, 
such as will equip students with the habits of 
observation and comparison on which archiwo- 
logical discovery rest. 

There is another special class, for whose needs a 
school of archeology and architecture ought long 
avo to have been instituted. The Cambridge cur- 
riculum of theology sends out to nearly half the 
parishes of England incumbents and curates. Many 
come immediately into touch with some of the 
finest architecture and some of the most valuable 
records of art that our island holds. Our ancient 
cathedrals and parish churches very often come 
under the care of Cambridge graduates, who 
obtain what is practically the power of ownership 
to do what they will with the ancient religious art. 
The records of the English nation are in their 
trusteeship to preserve or destroy. A knowledge 
of what is in their hands would seem a part of 
their education. The tragedy has been that the 
knowledge has scarcely been given, only by chance, 
by individual effort, or most often not at all. It is 
a tragedy that with the best intentions, and often 
with pathetic exertions to understand, the clerical 
guardians of priceless treasures have been so 
ignorant, despite a University education, so 
unstudied in the ideas of religious art, that they 
have wiped .out in the last century a very large 
part—I believe I should say the greater part 
of the religious antiquities that a hundred years 
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ago our churches everywhere possessed While 
there are still art treasures to keep, would it 
not be to the advantage of the clerical voca- 
tion if clerical students took a course of His 
torical English Architecture 2 The hould learn 


too of the onslaughts and effacements to which 


church architecture is exposed in the hubbub 
of present-day conditions { School of Church 
Preservation might fitly have its home at Cam- 
bridge. 

But this is a matter on which I would go farther, 


on the ground that art to-day must 


public life, and that it has its opportunity in a 


come into 


special sense in churches. In most ages the 
religious art has been the popular art, and the 
artist has found his best client in the Churchman. 
But this alliance has slipped its bond [ could 
count on my fingers the occasion hen acknow- 
ledged great artists of the Enelish school have in 
the last hundred years been allowed to show thei 


art in our cathedrals and churches For the most 
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part the edifices of public worship take nothi: 

from any genuine artist—from anyone who is the 
personal worker, the man of ideal handicraft, 
trained by experience, and acknowledged by repute 
They deliberately accept the tradesman, the com 
mercial salesman of decorations, and the consciou 
purvevor of money’s worth. Yet in its singlenes 

of purpose, its self-denial, its truth to its principles 
the genius of the artist pushes close to that of th 
religious. How then has it become the fashio: 
of religious furnishing to accept the double-minded 
the insincere, the make-believe religious output o/ 
the commercial church-fitter? Surely there ha 

been a want of education that the University might 
have given. Would it not be an advantage fo: 
every candidate for orders to be given the oppor 

tunity of associating with and understanding the 
artist 2 Cambridge, in instituting a continuation 
school of archeology and architecture, by its 
education and influence could do much towards 
a genuine religious art directed to public ends. 
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Read before the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 14th February 1912. 


JIOGRAPHY aims at satisfying the com 
memorative instinct by the exercise of its 


power to transmit personalit The quality 
which invests a work of art with its primary interest 
is individuality. The Painter, ~ and Archi 
tect as creative artists, like thi man oi letters. 
possess a superiority over s and soldiers as 
e former display a 
ind in a literary 

more articulate than the man of ac 
Biography is on all fours prac- 
creative 
that the 
within the 


ulpto1 
tatesmen 
biographical subjects because t] 
certain gift of self-expression, 
Sense become 
tion and talkers. 
tically with other literary products of 
imagination, only with this 
biographer must confine his enterprise 


four corners of the actual. 


difference. 


A century of facts, however, even when concen- 
trated into the abstract, might readily enough 
transform any digest of actualities into an in 


digestible mosaic or conerete. So some things must 


be taken for oranted, and I Cal carcely be exX 
pected to name every milestone on the road from 
London to Glasgow. To insur comparative 


and sufficient envisagement of 
George IV. to George V. from irchitectural 
aspect, I found it necessary to compile a schedule of 
facts, names, and dates arranged in something like 
sequence, furnishing a sort of llery catalogue of 
British architects of the nineteenth century down 
to the present time. In printing this list it has 
been thought better to omit the names of living 


ri poe h from 


architects. Although reduced in this way, the 
schedule as it stands is more complete than any 
hitherto published, and, by attaching it to my 
Paper many repetitions and references may be 
avoided, thus sparing irritating items which other- 
wise must intrude themselves in the progress of 
this essay. My aim does not extend to any sort 
of ** Biographical Treasury.” Thus we must tread 
warily, being upon delicate ground, and I leave 
living men’s work to tell its own tale. The 
euphemism of Goldwin Smith may be called to 
mind : 

So, ladling flattery from their several Tubs, 

Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs. 

Nor, scareely sheltered by a paper Screen, 

Should blustering Freeman butter blundering Green. 

Coteries and literary clubs among architects 
have existed and still flourish, but as a rule archi- 
tects, like other artists, do not go in for mutual 
admiration societies. Posterity alone can deter- 
mine men’s relative merits. The need of reserve as 
to contemporary productions is liable, however, to 
the danger of dropping into the dryasdust stage, 
and to make things virile and expressive the 
human side must not be forgotten. Every build- 
ing, good or bad, possessed an author whose life, it 
may be, was crowned by itscreation. On the other 
hand, is there no thought left for the sterile am- 
bitions and disappointed hopes of the long array of 
unsuccessful competitors and of their unrecorded 
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unremunerative efforts—the baffled aspirations of 
those who deserved success but somehow got put 
out of their stride while tramping on to the inevit- 
able oblivion of the uncounted? Art may be long, 
but its record is made up of small chapters depend- 
ing upon the opportunities afforded and the en- 
couragement given by each particular period, its 
most brilliant pages being illuminated by individual 
masterpieces. Those who accomplish nothing are 
forgotten, but what of the multitude of unrecorded 
craftsmen who helped to enrich the most famous 
buildings of the world; and what, too, of the de- 
signers who conceived and carried these erections 
out in succeeding generations ?—triumphs in archi- 
tecture known in history centuries before the archi- 
tects of the days of George IV. to George V. were 
born or thought of ! 

Speaking as we do now, looking into the vista 
of retrospective, we can but reflect that sufficient 
for these master men was their work. All our in- 
evitable impedimenta in these complex times with 
our examinations and diplomas serve as our sole 
and inconsequential substitutes for lost tradition 
At best the culture and elegancies acquired by 
scholarship and the language of architecture lack- 
ing impellent intuition of personal power in design, 
must remain uninspired, cold, and academic. An 
acquaintance with fine design, as determined by 
reference to standards established by the che/s- 
d’cuvre of the past, may supply a corrective to the 
disorderly eclecticism actuating contemporary prac- 
tice of our mistress art. ‘* The scholar architects ” 
in the exigencies of competition are now, in spite 
of stricter examination methods, assuredly dis- 
appearing, and we are told that their exodus will be 
detrimental to architecture. One thoroughly able 
and well-proportioned exemplar in building art, 
however, advances architecture far more than 
Professors’ exhortations or a multitude of academic 
commonplaces produced by the fashionable prac- 
titioner loaded with transitory honours and too 
busy for words. No man’s work will live if he over- 
produces. The virile work of Pearson exhibits 
this natural law, and he told me he would rather 
build one church well than attempt half a dozen 
indifferently. Now that an architect’s calling 
becomes more and more involved, its scope is be- 
yond the grasp of any one person, so specialisation 
remains the only alternative. The leisurely way in 
which work was done when I was a pupil as con- 
trasted with the hurry scurry nowadays is 
sufficiently remarkable. Who ever thinks of ink- 
ing-in and colouring details in current practice ? 
Provided they are well thought out, perhaps that 
matters little—but are they so ? 

In thus making an end of this too ample pre- 
amble, the tale told in the biography of the late 
Duke of Devonshire occurs to one. As Lord 
Hartington, the Duke was presenting a statement 
in the House of Commons when Secretary of State 
for India. After labouring with his subject he 
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yawned, and with great gravity unexpectedly said, 
“T fear all this is damned dull!” I would spare 
you a like infliction, but if any intelligible epitome 
of our inquiry is to result, the threads of a some- 
what threadbare story must be gathered up. This 
at the outset is less easy owing to the “ Period of 
Parenthesis ’’ due to the decadence of the Classic 
School having been concurrent with the incipient 
efforts of the ** Gothic Revival,” the one expiring in 
the cold wane of yesterday’s moon, while the other’s 
advent anticipated the next day’s possible sun. 
Taste owned no standard, the results were unequal 
and divergent, much less than exhilarating, for the 
change marked a break and not a transition. Archi- 
tects tried their hands at both styles,* and set to 
work wrongly by adhering to Pagan plans while 
covering their exteriors with lifeless details copied 
from medizval precedents. Some might prefer to 
skip a few pages of the darkest hour in this chapter 
of architectural history, but the past is too valu- 
able to be ignored, and to succeed ourselves the 
lessons of inevitable failures have to be learned, 
The rubbish of to-day may be thought better of 
to-morrow. Nothing worth doing will be accom- 
plished by becoming faddists, purblind to all merit 
except in remote ages, content to be counted as 
apostles of reminiscences. The latest new cult, 
having got tired of ** Late Renaissance,” gush over 
the *‘ monumental manner” of Farmer George’s 
days, fettered as they were by the shackles of 
social mediocrity. Architecture is nobler than an 
inoffensive sort of good square building of old Tory 
days, and even in these democratic times the 
capacity for architectural beauty must excel the 
eminence of structural science. The greatest art of 
the world has always been practical, as the outcome 
of the wants of its time, and never retarded by a 
fear of inharmonious accord with previous ages. 
Science may pride itself on its accomplishments, 
but it has a weakness for degenerate taste, and 
utilitarians are apt to care little for art. More- 
over the tardy growth of artistic development in 
this country is more or less connected with racial 
causes and conditions under which the English were 
compelled to work out their own destiny. The 
torrent of literary activity which burst forth in the 
reign of Queen Anne had little in common with the 
native talent for art, which then remained com- 
paratively dormant and distinctly uninspiring. 
Our artistic shortcomings may even still suffer 
from our insular independence, but there is a gain 
associated with Anglo-Saxon prejudice and indi- 
viduality. The importations of early French and 
Italian Gothic were only of short duration, and some 
are saying that the French Renaissance is exercising 


* James Essex, F.S.A. (1722-1784), was the earliest 
architect in modern times who devoted himself solely to 
Gothic work. He was also a builder. He did the west 
front of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1772, restored Ely 
Cathedral 1757-62, and the central spire of Lincoln 
Cathedral 1775, Published architectural pamphlets. 
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a steady influence now; but the movement is 
exotic, and the effeminacy of Latin Parisian taste is 
little likely to supplant British muscularity. The 
marked tendency towards French art which arose 
about the middle of the eighteenth century accom 
plished little interchange of fashion between the 
two countries, though Scottish architecture was im 
pressed much more, as happened previously in the 
earlier Renaissance and Flamboyant Gothic. After 
the European Revolution in 1848, when France 
threw off the embarrassment of tradition, and 
entered upon a_ strangely different national 
eareer, English architecture was not affected 
notwithstanding the brilliant building enterprises 
of Louis Napoleon. Crooked streets in old Paris 
were annihilated, making noble boule- 
vards as straight as an longer refuges 
for revolution for the swift 
corrective cannon-shot, with roadways of asphalt ; 


space fol 
arrow. no 
breeders. avenues 
no more paving-stone barricades for sanguinary 
mobs. War in the city itself inspired the scope of 
architectural progress. 

The manners and morals of the age from whence 
we are starting had degenerated, and times were 
not particularly brilliant in 1820 when the * First 
Gentleman in Europe ” ascended the throne : 
order to take our bearings it is requisite to olance 
back even so far as Stuart days to adjust proper 


SO in 


the antecedents of Early Victorian Art. Evolu 
tion in design had spent itself by the time of 
George II]. No tradition worth mentioning re 
mained, and our most accomplished achievements 
henceforward were due to individual example. 
Academicalism had reigned long enough. ** The 
Neo-Classic period,” which extended from 1666 


to 1820, has been divided thus: the Formative 
Period, from 1666 to 1720; the Palladian period, 
from 1720 to 1760; and the Formal school, which 
ended in 1820. War and fire have generally con 
tributed to the advance of architecture, and since 
the era of the Middle Ages the one outstanding event 
which had the most immediate influence upon sub 
sequent building art in this country was the Great 
Fire of London in 1666. Wren thus was given his 
opportunity, and although the governing authorities 
then failed to realise theirs in not adopting Sir 
Christopher’s plan for the lay-out of the metropolis, 
the great thing that did matter was his rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s, and the building of his many churches 
in the City, and Greenwich Hospital. The second 
conflagration to be mentioned as of architectural 
import was the burning of the old Houses of Parlia 
ment in 1834. These two events coupled in this 
way define the beginning and the end of the * Neo 
Classicism ” of English building. Till the turn of 
the tide of fashion towards the closing vears of the 
last century indigenous architecture became asso- 
ciated more or less with the ** Gothic revival.’ So 


little attention indeed was devoted fifty vears ago 
to Classic work that it would have required an 1n 
spired prophet to have foretold the change 


which 
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our children have witnessed, and no one could have 
thought it probable that the praise of Soane and 
his school would find expression in the early days 
of the twentieth century. Belcher and Macartney’ 
book on the ‘* Later Renaissance ” helped to bring 
about this swing of the pendulum. Long prior to 
the Georges, beauty, colour, and grace had suc 
cumbed to the Puritans, the Revolution, and thi 
iron hand of Cromwell. Dress had become sober, 
the cut of its lines was formal, faces wore a hard 
expression, and as materialism gained the ascen- 
dency enthusiasm had become associated with what 
was thought *‘ bad form,” and art was glacial. 
Houses were grey, with flat roofs and hopelessly 
dull interiors, although some of the better sort 
exhibited a somewhat architecturally contrived 
plan, recognising vistas by making one room lead 
out of the other. A reaction so early as the dawn 
of the nineteenth century evinced signs of activity 
but so little was medieval art comprehended that 
it was generally spoken of as * the English style,” 
ignoring the historic art of Europe. Wyatt was 
building Fonthill Abbey, known as ‘* Beckford’s 
Folly,” on an enormous scale with puerile and petty 
detail, but an advance was registered when John 
Shaw erected the clever church of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West in Fleet Street, and added a respect- 
able deception to Christ’s Hospital in so-called 
* Gothic.” The new courts of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, described as ‘*a monstrous pile of 
ugliness,” were put up by Thomas Rickman, the 
Quaker, to whom we owe the invention of the 
nomenclature of the English Periods of Architec- 
ture in his Attempt to Discriminate, published, 
with ** The Classic Orders” as a preface, in 1819. 
Porden had built Eaton Hall, and Atkinson, a pupil 
of Wyatt, carried out “* Abbotsford ” for Sir Walter 
Scott. Augustus Pugin and Le Keux informed 
the educated public by their illustrations of Nor 
mandy and other medieval work, thus paving the 
way for the turbulent crusade against Pagan in- 
consequence so vigorously undertaken by Welby 
Pugin, whose graphic Contrasts and True Prin- 
ciples did so much service later on. His energy 
was attributed to what ‘ Classicists ”’ called his 
‘* Whimmery,” while his critics applied to him 


the sobriquet of “Smellfungus,” and so “the 
Battle of the Styles ’ began. Anterior to that 


event there lived, quite apart from this battle- 
field, a delicate and physically fragile individual of 
retiring temperament, devoid of technical training, 
who single-handed wrought a revolution by dis- 
covering and popularising the charms of the pictur- 
esque in such common things as old cottages, and 
so opened up the possibilities of simply befitting 
countryside domestic architecture by which Eng 
lish architects made a world-wide reputation long 
years after Samuel Prout, the man I mean, had 
been forgotten and reckoned as a bygone. What 
man of his century dreamed of the exquisite 
beauty existing in the unsophisticated, tumble- 
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down, neglected smaller Tudor and Stuart-built 
dwellings of the husbandman before Prout made 
his brown-ink and reed-pen ** dotted and blotted 
etches” 2. Piranesi no doubt, and Rembrandt 
+oo. with such studies as his “* Mill,’? had extended 
influences, like Cotman and others, towards a 
truer appreciation of the higher forms of archi- 

ctural picturesqueness, and Piranesi’s Baroque 
compositions told in an imaginative direction. 
The Beauties of England, edited by Britton and 
illustrated by Prout, fulfilled a mission in the way I 
lave indicated, at atime when our forefathers dis- 
»laved an intense ignorance of architecture. I could 
support this by many quotations from contem- 
porary writers. One will suffice, and it had refer- 
ence to York Minster. This exponent of art writes : 

It is now agreed to be in the Saracen style, and 
the architects who adopted this style don’t seem to 
lave considered the impropriety of their adop- 
tion . The external appearance of the old 
cathedral cannot but be displeasing to the eye of 
every man who has any idea of propriety and pro- 
portion.” It is difficult to understand such be- 
nighted hyperbolical nonsense. Piranesi had a 
hand in illustrating the famous book by Adam on 
The Palace at Spalatro, issued ten vears anterior 
to the birth of Prout. when Bartolozzi did the en- 
sraving, but this work was beyond the range of 
ordinary people. At this time in France the reign 
of sound and considered Classic inaugurated by 
Francois Mansart, who flourished at the same period 
as Inigo Jones, had well-nigh run its course, and 
things were shaping architecturally towards the 
chilly, pompous style of the Empire, which in a way 
was based on Palladian lines. Wood of Bath and 
Le Roy of Paris exemplified the spirit of refine- 
ment in design which found expression in France 
in the buildings designed by Gabriel, also in 
London and Edinburgh by Robert Adam, the most 
tasteful architect of his day, though his manner for 
various reasons failed to find many imitators. The 
Adelphi Adams were extensively engaged at the 
time by the nobility, and by speculating, too, on 
their own account. Thus they enjoyed oppor- 
tunities denied to Stuart and Revett, while Joseph 
Bonomi only had a restricted practice in which his 
skill was always manifest. Thomas Leverton did 
more, and was associated with the lay-out of Lon- 
don squares. Sir John Soane, the master of com- 
monplace Greek, and Professor at the Academy, 
who designed a scheme for the House of Lords, was 
much in favour, erected the Bank of England, and 
left a most excellent museum. James Gandon, 
pupil of Sir Wm. Chambers, displayed a much 
higher capacity when he won the competition and 
built the Custom House and Four Courts at Dublin. 
The Composite colonnade added to the House of 
Lords occasioned some chaff, and someone said: 
* What Order do you call that, Gandon ? ” ** Well,” 
was the reply, “ it’s just the order of the House of 
Lords,” 


The expiring embers of the eighteenth 
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century had not been extinguished without a 
sudden flash of the Baroque, the Rococo keeping 
concert with the vagaries of the Ornamentalists.who 
fancied architecture consisted of so much applied 
enrichment more or less. They published pattern 
books, and, seeking inspiration from Peking, also 
introduced red lacquer work for furniture and 
decorations. For portable pieces some of this 
work is very charming, and certainly the Chinese 
wall-papers imported at this time were most 
beautiful, brilliant, and durable. The Chinese 
room at Blickling Hall is an example in point. 

The culminating extravagances of George IV. 
were encouraged by John Nash when building the 
Regent’s plaster-fabricated Palace known as the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton. This vogue for extra- 
ordinary diversions was thus exploited, but it was 
not all vulgar, and many of the appointments in 
glass, both in form and colour, were most clever : 
also the grotesque gilded carvings in this seaside 
palace were in their way excellent. Having had 
charge of the works when the premises were altered 
for the use of the town, I knew the building 
thoroughly, and added the public library and art 
galleries out of part of the old shell. At the period 
of which we have been speaking, houses of quality 
had Watteau panels and decorations framed with a 
fantasy of scrolls and ribbons, mingled with toyish 
birds and ambling monkeys, much esteemed as the 
personification of good manners and elegance. 

A brief quotation from a contemporary maga- 
zine furnishes a good idea of the Court environ 
ments and current taste when the glories of the 
alterations at Carlton House Terrace were carried 
out for the celebration of the twenty-first birthday 
of George IV. ** But the saloon may be styled the 
chef-d a urvre, and in every ornament discovers oreat 
invention. It is hung with figured lemon satin 

the ceiling is ornamented with emblematical 
paintings representing the Graces and Muses . . . 
It is impossible by expression to do justice to the 
extraordinary workmanship as well as design of 
the ornaments. They each consist of a palm 
branching out for the reception of lights. A 
beautiful figure of a rural nymph is represented 
entwining the stem of the tree with wreaths of 
flowers.” 

The vacuity of this extravagance need not de- 
tain us, beyond saying that the palm-tree columns 
were also made a great feature in the drawing- 
rooms at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. It strikes 
one, in reading about the blatant etiquette and ex- 
pensive social comedy of Court life in Europe then, 
how incongruous were the common conveniences 
of their everyday doings, and how totally dis- 
regarded were the most elementary requirements 
of sanitation. Light and air seemed equally 
unthought-of in the fusty upholstered, unven- 
tilated, pretentious dwellings of society, with their 
bric-d-brac better suited to the inventory of a 
stage wardrobe, though they exhibit the taste of 
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their dav. No doubt some « more stately 


dwellings, such as the Bishop of London’s mansion 
in St. James’s Squat re! ked by architectural 
refinement of plat nds. P. ¢ erell, its archi 


tect, was a most cultured n Af West End 


residences of this di same dis 
tinction, but there v pr rder and colow 
less proport on ihout the orous facades. 
James Wvatt, who red a big fortune. flattered 
by Walpole for lis Gothie we ollowing up thi 
Grieco-Italian | st a ned t Pantheon ” 
in Oxford Street; and W tville, R.A nvested 
midst Edwardian surt ling nconeruitic 
of the Kmpir st t W Yr. His diploma 
drawing at Burlineton He oa bird’s-ev 
outlined view in bist ! for the Ear! of 
Yarborough, dated 182 ! performance. 


W. Wilkins, R.A., built the National Gallery in 1832 
and the British \Luss ! Sir Robert Smit! 

was commenced in 1823 John Dobson, of New 
castle-on-Tvne,. erected the famo tation there 
and laid out the t for J Grainger. 
Dobson, by the way. t t l I t illowed 
to exInbit a cotoul d d l iT Tie Ro ul 
Academy: up to 18] t d to be con 
tent with blacl na t ! : Whatever 
niche may be accorded to S JO w init narehi 
tectural histor he membered 
ive Sen bontihe enllevied iaber ‘eigeer 
up. St. Peter's. W ! vith suc] 
prid that reprodu ( t I t Holy Trn it’ 


Marvlebon | : ( 
Walworth in 1824 it t. ranked as a 


fashionable suburl lol Y rehants 
Havine had to alter te nd rr it it. I 
may mention at miu i { It so hap 
pened when Soane put up t nin the 
vallery that the ceiling pre dt ww to allow of 
the bigger pipes being erected, con juentiv a suf 
ficiently big hole cut in the plaster to give tl 
pipes hi id room, and for ove1 tv vears then 
volume of sound expended itself in the roof mid 
the owls and the bats, and no o vy Was a penn 
the wiser! I only rtained the fact when thi 
organ was removed to 1 rend ot the church. 
St. Pancras paris ure! { Inwoods in 
1822, famous for its G c st t course, leay 
Soane miles behind ns Paneras churel 
cost £100,000, and Ma hon irch cost near! 
is much. University College, Gower Street, by 


W. Wilkins, dates from 1827 [wo 


Travellers’ Club displayed a remarkable departur: 
by Sir Charles Bar vho had t n returned fron 
Italy fully impressed Palace : and 
Wolfe, a pupil of | c tematised his 
method of study, inducing him to forego his fancy 
for Egyptian | 0 ( ng mural sw 
faces with enrichment [hus inspired from Italy 
Barry also designed t Reform Club in 1837, and 
Bridgwater House in 1847 Barrv’s early taste 


for redundant ornai ae rted itself in his 
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Gothie work. which will be mentioned later. A] 
ing to ecclesiastical buildings, he said: ‘* I found 
Evangelical cl rgymen very fluent preachers, \ 
oreat erecting churches for nothine 


vi ideas ot 
Liverpool was ennobled by the building of 


George’s Hall: its architect, B. di. Elmes 
pupil of his father, died early. By Elmes’s 
wish Professor Cockerell finished the build 


brilliant “ scholar ar 
and exponent of the higher school of th 
| erected the Tavlorian Building 
. George Basevi carried out the struct 
ll of the noble Fitzwilliam Museum at Ca: 
and laid out Be lor ive Square. Hyde P ! 
witnesses to the refinement of Decin 
the architect of the Athenzeum and Uni 
Pall Mall. Sir William Tite ec 
menced the Royal Exch inge in 1844, which, ] 
id, owned a natural parent not recorded in t] 
reoister. Th side of Somerset House 
idded a little earlier by Sir James Pennethor 
A considerable influence on facade treatment abx 


(or ke I'é ll. foremost as a 


retical Classic, 


ereen 
Burton, 
Service Clubs. 


West 


this time 


was due to stucco, one of the most use! 
but cements are mode) 
ind to what base ive they not been pu 
It mav be two. Coack 
patent stone dressings were used in 1771 by Ley 
ton in Bedford Square. Robert Adam employed 
Liardet’s cement for external ornamental we 
Kitzroy Square and the Adelphi. Par 
cement in 1796. Portland 
ment. invented by a bricklaver named Aspd ! 
vas Dat nted im 1824, Keen’s cement 
patented in 1838. Nash is accorded the credit 
“Stucco Style” by 
Street and the Quadrant 
as invented by Gene 
pract 
lh cannot well be omitted, and it may | 
However, at the moment I should 


like to point a moralas to esprit de corps by sayin 


ind ancient of mat rials r 
uses 


useful to give a date or 


Hot Ih 


Roman 
and 


avin introduced tiie 
Regent 
cement W 


Scott in 1870. There is also anothet 
matte! whi 
n entioned here, 
a much-maliened man, merits ow 

because when the tips | 
wanted to get rid of Nash as architect of | 
Buckingham Palace by putting Wyatville in h 
eood man declined to supplant a brothe1 | 
Roval ‘command.’ TI hav 


still learn a 


it Wyaty ille, 


espect aS an exemplar, 


» ; 
eUP] 
iY Ih 


irchitect even ata 
known architects who might lesson 
from the disparaged Wyatville. 

[he further subject just alluded to is concerned 
WW Now that 
Governmental departments have developed sO 
and Local Government Councils mor 
han ever engage salaried architects, the nation 
paving, all told, much more than would be incurred 
by mploying outside prac tising architects at their 
5 per cent., a reference to former pra 
extraneous to this 


ith architects’ professional charges. 


( normously, 


modest 
tice in this respect will not be 
paper. 

As Government architects, John Nash, Sir Joln 


Soane. and Nir Robert Smirke hada retaining salai 
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of £500 a year, and when any work of consequence 
is done they were paid 3 per cent. on the total 

t of the building W hich elt her of them had to do 
th. At Buckingham Palace Nash was paid 
rcent. after 1826, when the salarv was dropped, 

d Blore had the he built the east 
mt in Buckingham Palace Road. Wvyatville re- 
ved 5 per cent. for his Windsor Castle job, but 
that included the from 
\Windsor. This expense must have been a consider- 
le item for a man of his sty le and the conditions 

of travelling then.* Sir Charles Barry made a bad 
hargain over his fees for the Houses of Parliament, 
having at the initial stage of his appointment agreed 
to a fixed fee of £25,000; but at that time the esti 


raated cost was £800,000, « 


when 


sate 


cost of coaches to and 


xelusive of fittings and 
furniture,whereas the cost came to about £1,600,000 

id the almost a lifetime to execute. 
Pugin was paid £200 a year by the Government to 

Ip Barry, who up to 1849 had furnished between 
8.000 and 9,000 drawings. H 
»O00 Casts of 


T 
work took 


also paid for some 
Ultimately, 
[ter years of negotiations and petty wranglings on 
the part of various Ministers of State, he had to be 
content with £25,000 and 1 per cent. grudgingly 
added for measuring and on the cost of various 
heating projects which had given the architect 
( ndless trouble. Other architects were paid D per 
..asin the Pavilion at Brighton, the British 
luseum, National Gallery and Kensineton Palace.7 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s fees on the Home and Colonial 
Offices in Whitehall were 5 per cent., but he had to 
prepare several schemes to satisfy Lord Palmer- 
ston, who obliged him to give up the Gothic design 
hy which he won the competition in 1856 as settled 
by a Commission. The awards really were in 
favour of H. B. Garling for the War Office, and Coe 
and Holland for the Foreign Office : Scott beine put 
third,while Sir Digby Wyatt was put in for the India 
Office. 


mediwval ornament. 


cent 


It was hecessary to Sav this here to explain 
the barest of facts in reference to a controversy 
e xtending for vears. The cupolas of the Whitehall 
front have not vet been built, an omission which 
spoils the building and is a vreat injustice to Siu 
Gilbert Scott. The cost of the Law Courts in the 
Strand came to £871,966, on which amount G. E. 
Street was paid £55,000, or about 4 per cent. ] 
cannot tell you exactly what the Natural History 
Museum cost and at what rate its architect was 
paid, owing to variations and deductions, but so far 
is Mr. Paul Waterhouse has been able to ascertain 


c: 


r Jeffry Wyatville was reli work of 
easuring on this account, and he had a residence assigned 
to him in Windsor Castle, free of charge, during the whol 


f the time he was employed on the works of that building 


+ The following is a list of other important public 
iildings upon which their respective architects received 
» per cent. since 1832:—-The General Post Office; the 


tate Paper Office ; Whitehall Chapel; Westminster Hall ; 
Tuseum of Economic Geology; Money Order Oftice 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand) ; St. Katherine’s Hospital, Regent's 


Park ; 


Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
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IV. TO GEORGE V, 
5 per « ent. approximately was the scale of remune- 
ration. This inquiry cannot conveniently be ex- 
tended to more recent contemporary public works, 
as the architects might consider it too inquisitive, 
and with the War Office and Public Offices com- 
pleted by the Office of Works owing to the early 
decease of Wm. Young and J. M. Brydon, the appli 
cation of these buildings as instances in point is 
precluded. 

From the writer of Ecclesiastes onwards the 
idea has prevailed that in the making of many 
books there is no end, while the difficulty of housing 
them remains a greater problem than ever. Ihave 
mentioned in my attached list of architects some of 
their more notable books published during the last 
hundred years, but to Lord Rosebery 
most books of all kinds are not only dead but buried 
as well. Certainly this is true about a vast number 
of technical publications on the art of building, 
useful enough in their day, and few once influential 
works on architecture actually survive. I am not 
intending TO weight this page with a catalogue of 
the hundred best books on the subject. It would 
be folly to belittle architectural books, for they 
are essential as working tools to the modern archi 
tect, whose acquaintance with a few 
should be personal and intimate, though it is best 
to avoid a mere passing familiarity with a multitude 
of indifferent compilations the output of which, 
like many modern curricula of education, is 
overdone, bearing little upon the essentials of 
life’s actualities. The superfluous accumulation of 
transient matter necessarily embodied in the pro 
fessional press tends to overwhelm many records of 
permanent value not to be found in any books or 
encyclopedias, which speedily get out of date. 
Without newspapers much of real 
quence would be lost. When I eave a lecture in 
1907 at Neweastle-on-Tyne on “ Architectural 
Journalism,” I furnished the names and particulars 
of the architectural periodicals of the world then 
current, my list being published in the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL, Vol. XIV. No. 9, with a report of that 
lecture. I need not therefore dilate further 
upon the real importance of the professional jour- 
nalsasa factor in the development of architectural 
Whatever the 


according 


cood ones 


these conse- 


merits or short omings 


of these prints may be, their character is pretty 
much what the architects of the day make them, 
their standard being dependent upon the works 
of the generation they represent, neither more nor 
less. 

The Gothic Revival, as we have already said, 
was a tangential departure, and not an evolution by 
which in imperceptible degrees one style grew out 
of another. The result was chaos, and it would be 
difficult to decide as to when and to whom emanci 
pation was due. A certain class of progressive 
antiquarians even now assure us that darkness 
prevailed till the advent of the pre Raphaelites. 
Others date our Renaissance from the birth of the 


progress. 
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Arts and Crafts Society, fortified by the archzo 
cave-dwellers of tl i 

We might perl more convincing to 
shehtinely ol the so called 


re storationist 





logical 
crusade. 
them if we s} 
Gothic Revival eS whic h was brought ibout atte! 
Prout had touched the heart of the public and un 
sealed its eyes tothe picturesque. Pugin with his 
doubtful analogies, and Ruskin with his false taste 
for naturalesque sculpture in had at 
least instructed and roused public The 
educated classes were thus prepare d to co operate, 
and architects, to make themselves fit, measured 
details and studied mouldings, but somehow missed 
the inspirations of the they 
borrowed fragments which bee lifeless and un 
interesting. It was just the same in Viollet- 
le-Duc, with all and power of 
draughtsmanship, could produce little himself, and 
Heideloff, the German “ scholar architect,” 
Some of our best lecturers and 


ill the 


lh ips be 
) }y 


spoke 


ornament. 


opinion. 


wseiiaienl seek. om 
ani 
France. 


his know le dor 





Was In 
the same position. 
demonstrators also, with 
exception. At the precise 
thinking the vital character of arch 
constructive ideals of medieval 
garded as so much perplexity and as an 


‘ir degrees, prove no 
are 
and vault, the 
work, were re- 
incon- 
venient mode out of harmony with modern sculp- 
ture and painting. To judge fairly we must not for- 
vet that that was the outlook then, but time and the 
erection of the new Palace at Westminster, aided by 
the Oxford movement, opened up an opportunity 
for newer notions. Religious worship inspired the 
pious poems of John Keble, and the Tractarian in- 
fluence of Froude, Newman, Pusey, and Hope gave 
a progressive power to church and « ollege building. 
James Savage had some time before built St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea, 1824. St. Peter’s Church, Brigh- 
ton, by Charles Barry, followed in 1826; and J. C. 
3uckler designed Costersey Hall, Norfolk, 1825. 
R. Abrahams had built the Middle Temple 
Library.* Welbvy Pugin had designed St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark, in 1845; while in the same 
year the Church of St. Stephen, Rochester Row. 
was built by Benjamin Ferrey, the year following 
the erection of St. Andrew’s Church, Wells Street, 
by S. W. Dawkes. The Hall and Library in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by P. Hardwick, date from 
1843, though it is said he did not really design 
them. When the advertised the 
Houses of Parliament 1835 the 
conditions pr scribed Gothic.” 
Four premiums of £500 each offered, and 
ninety-seven competitors sent in plans. Charles 
Barry won the prize and was forty years of age 
when King William IV. confirmed the award of the 
Commissioners and elected him architect early in 
1836. The Classicists fought against the verdict, 
and Welby Pugin, who had not competed in his 


{ 


time ol which we 


Government 
competition 1 
* Elizabethan or 


were 


* Known as “ Little Bethel ’’ because Sir Richard Bethell, 
Solicitor-General and Member of the 
obtained this work for R. 
in-law. 


Middle empl Bench, 


Abrahams, who his brother- 
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own name, plunged into the subsequent fray \ 
all the ardour of his enthusiastic temper. Ba 
and Pugin had previously co-operated when Kj 
Edward’s School at Birmingham was built in Is 
and it was in that building that Barry discoyve) 
Thomas, the stone Carver who carried out so mu 
of the work at Westminster. The controversy 
to how far Welby Pugin was the author of ¢ 
Houses of Parliament ended, as it had beeun 
the conclusion that the general conception and 
magnificent lay-out of the plan belonged to Barry 
and that Pugin detailed it. The foundation ston 
was laid in 1839, and it is evident that Barry’s loy: 
for Egyptian surface enrichment favoured Pugin 
encrustation, so to speak, of the facades with end 
less florid detail. The conception of the schemi 
eminently Classic in its distribution, which show 
Barry’s personal predilections for balanced syn 
metry. The Birmingham schocl just named pri 
cisely illustrated the same combination of autho: 
ship. 

Everyone knows what an excellent draught 
man Welby Pugin was, but those who are not 
familiar with the drawing in Ferrey’s Life of this 
great architect may not remember that at so early 
an age as thirteen Pugin made a first-rate sketch of 
Christ Church Priory, realising the architecture of 
that remarkable building fully expressed. A bird’s 
eye view of his church and convent at Ramsgate is 
included in the Phené Spiers’ collection of histori: 
drawings hung in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Pugin was quite a character; his slovenliness in 
dress made him appear eccentric, and sometimes hie 
dressed like a sailor. Entering a first-class railway 
carriage at Dover he was accosted with ‘* Halloa, my 
man, you have mistaken, I think, vour carriage.” 
* By Jove,” was his reply, “* [think you are right ; 
[ thought I was in the company of gentlemen.” 
He then showed his portfolio of sketches made in 
Normandy, from whence he was returning. 

While Pugin was busy in 1837 with the drawings 
of the new Palace at Westminster, “in the com 
position of the river front,” the centre wings and 
tower, he was engaged in erecting St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott, and Searisbrick Hall. Simultaneous entries 
in his diary put this beyond question. His first 
church was St. Mary’s, at Derby. Talbot Bury and 
Benjamin Ferrey I knew, and having worked with 
Pugin for Barry, they all three gave Sir Charles the 
full credit for his design as a whole. The work 
carried out all over the United Kingdom by Welby 
Pugin stands as the best evidence of his claims, as at 
St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, the cathedral-like 
church near Hereford, St. Chad’s, Birmingham. 
three churches at Liverpool, more at Manchester, 
Leicester, and Cambridge, and St. Giles’, Cheadle. 
which for its size was the most costly of them all. 
Killarney and Newcastle show others. Lord Dun- 
raven’s seat at Kildare in Ireland, and Bilton 
Grange, Warwick, are examples of his domesti. 
work. The Pugin Travelling Studentship, founded 
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by subscription at the R.I.B.A., was first held in 
1865 by Mr. Tavenor Perry, who built part of the 
Hotel Cecil facing the Embankment. 

Sir George Gilbert Scott, at the outset of his 
career, erected many workhouses and such-like 
puildings. Other Gothic celebrities were S. W. 
Dawkes, who erected Colney Hatch, and Benj. 
Kerrey, who built Dorset County Hospital in 1839. 
Scott was articled to Edmeston in 1827, and in 1834 
ie helped Kempthorne, an expert in workhouse pro- 
jects, after serving a time with the builders, Peto 
and Grissell. Scott’s connection with Moffatt began 
in 1835, after which the firm went in seriously for 
Poor Law enterprises, and carried competitions 
before them with business-like foresight in such a 
way as to obscure some other considerations. In- 
fluenced by Storer’s ** Cathedrals,” which came out 
in 1814-19, Scott turned his attention subsequently 
to medieval work, and the Cambridge Camden 
Society woke up matters in favour of Ecclesiology, 
which was inspired largely by Pugin. Curious to 
relate, Gilbert Scott obtained his first church, 
St. Mary’s, Stafford, through his connection with 
the Poor Law Commissioners. He had realised the 
shortcomings of the Gothic church at Windsor, 
built in 1822 by C. Hollis. This building was re- 
modelled internally by Teulon in 1869. 

Scott characteristically went in to win, and so 
adopted a popular style, as at St. Mary’s, Wake- 
field, and he won much favour by his capable church 
of St. Giles at Camberwell (1841), also by securing 
in competition Hamburg Cathedral in 1844, on 
which design he had the help of Coe and Street. 
The Camden Society, being more liturgical, advo- 
cated Butterfield and R. Carpenter. Churchmen 
looked askance at Scott’s partnership methods wit!: 
Moffatt, which connection was concluded in 1845. 
Scott obtained the surveyorship of Westminster 
Abbey when Blore retired in 1849. The Chapter 
House was restored by Scott, who built the new 
north portals. The upper part of this transept 
facade was the beautiful design of J. L. Pearson. 
It is difficult to understand the cult of the anti- 
repairist, but a painter friend of mine, * a whole- 
hogger,” as they say, in anti-everything, confid«d to 
me his opinion that it would have been far better to 
have built a plain stock-brick wall, if this front 
really did need repairing, and that would have 
better expressed, as I understood him, the speech- 
less poetry of modern architectural capabilities. 
He firmly believes Wren’s patched-up, decrepit 
elevation to have been a more articulate evangel 
of architecture. Those who would like to see what 
that mix-up was like will find a capital reproduction 
of the Clerk of Works Dickenson’s draught, signed 
as “approved ” by Wren in 1719, printed in the 
duilding News for October 26, 1888. In repair- 
ing the internal masonry and the cloisters Scott 
used shellac to indurate the stonework, and con- 
sidered the results highly satisfactory. Professor 
Lethaby (whose book Westminster Abbey and 
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Craftsmen I treasure among my very best valued 
volumes), speaking as the surveyor in charge of the 
Abbey, tells me that after a while Scott’s solution 
tended to form a crust on the surface, which peeled 
off, so that the brown colour of the Purbeck marble 
columns has gone curiously white in the north 
transept. Professor Church recommended as a 
better preservative a solution of baryta in water, 
and at Hampton Court this was also largely used, 
with good results so far. On the top of the baryta 
Mr. Let haby advocates a tinted coat of lime-wash to 
form a skin. Some thought he wanted to white- 
wash the Abbey. 

In 1853 Scott built the much talked-of Church at 
Doncaster, when E. B. Denison, afterwards known 
as Sir Edmund Beckett, and subsequently as Lord 
Grimthorpe, acted as candid friend, giving Scott 
much to interfere with his devotional exercises. 
The west window, erected years afterwards by Lord 
Grimthorpe at St. Alban’s Abbey, with an arched 
cill added, was based on Scott’s Doncaster design, 
which Denison twitted Scott for borrowing from 
elsewhere. 

The competition for the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices in Whitehall was taken part in by 218 other 
architects, and I have already mentioned how 
Scott was chosen, and how he was served, but I did 
not say that Sir Digby Wyatt’s work was confined 
to the interior of the India Office; the contrivance 
of some rooms badly fits the exterior, but much 
of his ornament is extremely clever. It is impos- 
sible in a paper of this kind to do justice to sucha 
personality as Sir Gilbert Scott. His work was 
enormous, and his capabilities such as would have 
made him distinguished in any age. The letters I 
have retained from the mass of correspondence 
which reached me as Hon. Secretary of the Scott 
Memorial dealt with his individuality in such diverse 
ways that the opinions so expressed were most 
amusing. James Fergusson said he * did not share 
in the unbounded admiration for the art and cha- 
racter of the late Sir Gilbert Scott which it is now 
the fashion to express.” Lord Grimthorpe would 
have nothing to do with the memorial, and, wish- 
ing to have a fling at something, violently attacked 
the Architectural Museum, refusing to aid in 
‘galvanising so hopeless an undertaking as a 
private speculation.” Well, time has proved the 
wrong-headedness of Grimthorpe, and as to the 
other objectors, itis a matter now of no moment. 

Sir Gilbert Scott founded the Architectural 
Museum in 1851. It originated in the sale of 
Cottingham’s Collection, and was based on Bruce 
Allen’s idea of a school of applied art for workmen. 
Street and Butterfield did not encourage the pro- 
ject, but Alfred Waterhouse and Mr. Norman Shaw 
always supported it. Scott engaged Gerente of 
Paris to get together a vast number of fine casts 
from France. Sir Bartle Frere gave a splendid 
collection of marble reliefs from India; Ruskin 
added more carved treasures, also his Venetian 
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collection. Joseph Clarke, E n Christian, and 
J. P. Seddon proved its best friends A wharf was 
rented in Cannon Row, and | t Karl de Grey 
presided in the cockloft whi Ruskin lectured and 
Beresford Hope found t : 1 mean Th 
casts were removed to South Kea vton, then in 
its embryo stage under Henry ¢ of whom more 
presently ; but the Mus too much 
absorbed by the larvet Sse ind so late) 
they were brought back to We n ster, where in 
Tufton Street the Museun quarters had been 
erected by Ewan Chi J ph Clarke as 
hon. architects. J] is H s for twenty 

five years during the pr f Beresford 


Hope. Lord Alwyt Con i> pm of Ely, tl 


Duke of Westminste1 re ‘ \\ m Emerson 
Dean Stanley [lo ( tion Lo 
provide a home for the A \ 

dav and evening schoo 1902 rv othe 
means had failed to se [ ] ( ne it 
the concurrence of Mu { 1 sul 
seribers brought about, th Uv of our building 
and their contents. su ct o1 to one condition 
viz. that the Architectura Vuseur should be 
maintained for the free use of the public as hereto 
fore for ever. The future of Architectural 
Association absolutely dep | n the posses 
sion of larger accommod ! sses, the 
fore the above offer at t netu ved th 
situation and was. glad ted The sub 
scribers to the Museun i] en ened by 
death, it had been necess to ensure an mncon 
for its upkeep, which howeve1 l never depended 
upon the architectural professio it lare neither 
had the Institute ever afforded Museum anv 
material support; consequently mat “ars prio! 
to 1902 a school of art affiliated with t Science and 


Art Department was fou 
while as its Hon. Secretary \Ir. f 


Mr. Mouat 


rved a long 
d Brown and 


Loudon In turn l t | 1d-masters. 


Ample means were thus obt d to secure the 
prosperity of the Museum io n t increased 
demands for accommodation in 1 studios we 
obtained more land and enlarged t premises, the 
Life Sehool becoming actually frend in the 
metropolis. The gift of the Museur not, there 
fore, In any sense due to fil difticulties, 
and Tam careful to record thes facts because state- 
ments have been made in this 1 id hich were 
entirely incorre U. The pr mises after the transte1 


altered Mr. Leonard 


were from plans made b 
Stokes. who was emploved by t \. A. Committee: 
and thereby hanvs a tale. Sir Gilbert Scott rests 


in Westminster Abbe nd G. E. Stree 
his memorial brass. 
The Professional Societ of Ay tects 


t designed 


must not 
be overlooked. The first dat from 1806, with 
John Woods. architect ot Georg Yard. Lombard 
Street, as President. James Sav ve and James 
Elmes were the Vice-Presidents. Mr. Bushbv being 
Secretary. Every member w xpected to pres nt 


annually an essay on a subject connected with civil 
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architecture, or forfeit half a guinea. Fines ar 
belonged to this London Architec tu 
society. The subscription was £2 2s. a vear. 

The Roval Institute of British Architects w 
constituted in 1835, and incorporated in 185 
y was the first President, Prof. Donal 
son and John Goldicutt being Hon. Secretaries. | 
genesis may thus be briefly stated. On 8th Ja 
1834, a meeting took place, in Freemasons’ Taveri 
of architects and surveyors to found an archit 
tural institution. Mr. Elmes took the chair at 
subsequent meeting on the 13th of the same mont 
was agreed to term the institution ‘ T| 
Society of British Architects.” An amendmei 

the body ** The Wrennian Society ” w: 
nev itived, the proposal being objected to owll 
to its reflection on the extremely diminutive 
of the gathering. In 1835 “the Architect 
Society,” instituted in 1831, only numbered fift 

35 Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Bernard 
Clarke was the President. In 1838-9 Sir W. Tit 
was President, and Richard Halliwell Hon. Secr 
tary. J. A. Bellin 1834 published a letter addresse« 
to Lord Farnborough, the eminent authority o 
parliamentary procedure, urging the need of 
charter d society. The Society of Architects and 
and the Society of British Architect 
formed a coalition in 1842. The first meeting olf 
the Institute, however, was held in ** The Thatched 
House Tavern,” St. James’s Street, in July 1854 
The opening general meeting took place in Jun 
1835. The Society of Architects as a new body 
was started in 1884, when the promoters had in 
view the establishment of a more direct connection 
between craftsmen and architects than the Inst 
tute encouraged : but those whose object was the 
establishment of statutory registration of architects 
proving to be in the majority, J. M. Brydon 
and others who attended the preliminary meeting 
including myself, retired from the project, being 
on the main lines of professional policy pledged 
as loval members to the Institute. This Society 
promoted several projects for tegistration and 
proposed Bills before Parliament unsuccessfully. 
The Council of the Institute, in 1911, having 
adopted the policy of promoting Registration, 
promulgated a scheme to admit the Society's 
members on certain conditions formulated by 
both bodies, but, so far, the proposals for bringing 
about this happy combination have not met with 
the approval of the General Body of the Institute. 

The advent of the 1851 Exhibition was regarded 
as an epoch-making event, but the immediat 
results proved that the project had been somewhat 
over-estimated. curiously ugly exhibits 
were permitted. Joseph Paxton, a gentleman's 
sardener, designed the buildings, which were re- 
erected at Sydenham as the Crystal Palace. It is 


pape rs 


Karl de Grey 


en it 


rmMine 


one members at 


Survevors 


Some 








doubtful if any architect of his day would have 
carried out so difficult a task so well, and I recken 
Paxton’s palm-house at Kew to be a very cleve1 
Sir Henry 


and tastefully treated conservatory. 














ARCHITECTS FROM 
Cole, known as * Old King Cole of the Brompton 
oilers,” deserves suitable recognition, because 
started the idea of encouraging the minor arts. 

‘ie was heterodox enough as to the value of archi- 
tects, putting his faith in Royal Engineers for such 
ork; and Osborne House having been built in 
{349 without a proper architect, the Prince Consort 
supported Cole in his heterodoxy and backed him 
i ) in the scheme for national schools of design to 
further the brie-d-brac method of Victorian art. 
which, let us hope, we have now outgrown. Having 
personally taught ina Science and Art Department 
school of Art and had twenty-five years’ experience 
since then as Hon. Secretary in the Royal Architee- 
tural Museum School of Art, I formed a fairly good 
lea of what its codes and systems were ; in fact, 
e ignored many of its rules, and appointed outside 
masters who were recognised only as “specially 
qualified persons.” The Board of Education trans 
formed and greatly improved Cole’s system, and a 
more enlightened method now obtains, excellent 
work bemg done at the Royal College of Art. As one 
of the Judges for some time in the annual national 
competitions I had a further intimate acquaintance 
with a good deal which does credit to the fore- 
thought of the much-abused Sir Henry Cole. Imay 
perhaps say that the architectural works sent up 
from the provincial schools of art for the yearly 
contests have always been most indifferent, and 
| itely very poor ; indeed, the best contributions are 
those which have already done duty in the Insti- 
tute Prize Competitions, which I think should be 
excluded. As to Cole’s preference to Engineers, it 
must be admitted by the impartial that Lieut.- 
General Scott’s Science Schools in Exhibition Road, 
detailed by Godfrey Sykes, show quite the best 
example of modern terra-cotta vet erected in 
England, and the front of the building holds 
its own, architecturally speaking, with the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in really quite a notable way. 
William Butterfield is first found recorded as a 
student member of the Architectural Society in 
IS31 at the age of seventeen, but he joined no pro- 
fessional body afterwards, and only agreed to accept 
the Royal Gold Medal of the Institute in 1884 by 
deputy. His influence was considerable and his 
work masterly. The College of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury, built in 1845 at the cost of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, was his first important building. All 
Saints’ Church and Clergy House, Margaret Street, 
five years later, revealed the possibilities of brick 
and created much controversy. St. Matthias’, 
Stoke Newington, Balliol College Chapel, Oxford, 
which some vandal wanted to pull down last year, 
ind St. Alban’s Church and Clergy House, Holborn, 
1858, displayed his genius. Keble College, Oxford, 
was erected in 1867. Not one of Butterfield’s 
contemporaries evinced more originality or less 
regard for convention. He invented the * streaky 
bacon stvle” of parti-coloured brickwork, and 
was so enamoured of his patternings that finding 
creepers growing on the walls of one of his buildings 
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he had them cut down and concrete added round 
the footings to prevent any sort of growth hiding 
his work in future. John Loughborough Pear- 
R.A., also of a temperament, was 
equally original, and produced buildings unsur- 
passed by any man of his time. The spire of his 
first London Church, Holy Trinity, 
Gardens. 1852. is a most beautiful structure seen 
from any point of view: and St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, 


son, retiring 


Jessborough 


the first modern church vaulted throughout in 
brick and stone, 1864, set an example for many 
others to follow. St. Aueustine’s, Kilburn, St. 
John the Evangelist. Red Lion Square, St. 
Michael’s, Croydon, St. Agnes’, Liverpool, St. 


Matthew’s. Auckland, N.Z., and St. Stephen’s, 
Bournemouth, as well as Hove Parish Church, not 
to mention Truro Cathedral, suffice to distinguish 
Pearson as a master of the first degree, combining 
a study of Continental work with a recognition of 
English tradition, and as a church-builder fully 
realising the requirements of a modern church. 
The Catholic Apostolic or Irvingite Church at 
Maida Vale was one of his last buildings. Raphael 
Brandon’s church in Gordon Square, for the same 
bod, . opened in 1854, has never been surpassed for 
its similitude to a medieval building of cathedral- 
like proportions. Mr. John Belcher, R.A., super- 
vised the Early English carving of the capitals of 
the interior a few vears ago. 

J. P. St. Aubyn was among the first English 
architects of the Gothic revival to recognise the 
importance of local modes and texture, his church 
work in Cornwall being studied in this way. It is 
a matter of regret that he did not retain more of 
the historic old screen work and wood fittings in 
some of the churches he repaired. 

The series of churches built by James Brooks rise 
to the level of high distinction, and I[ only regret 
that space precludes a full description of his archi- 
tectural achievements, his starting patrons being 
Richard Foster and Robert Brett for the churches 
which he built in Kast London St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch, St. Chad’s, Haggerston, and St. 
Columba’s, Kinesland Road—during the sixties. 
Other notable works are the Hospital of St. Mary 
at the Cross. Shoreditch, and St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, 
St. Andrew’s. Plaistow, and St. Mary’s, Hornsey, 
in which church Brooks tried his hand at the 
last phase of Gothic the Perpendicular. Sir 
Charles Nicholson has recently added a sumptuous 
altar-piece in harmony with the building. St. 
John’s, Holland Road, one of Brooks’ most noble 
buildings, has been spoiled by the dismal and 
incoherent west front added last year; this is to 
be deplored, as I think his original design, with 
the western tower. was perhaps the best that he 
ever conceived. Brangwyn’s fine drawing of it 
will be found in the Buzlding News for April 4, 
1873. The design Brooks made for Liverpool 
Cathedral was a great performance. 


nert wsue.) 


(To be concluded in the 
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THE LATE SIR LAWRENCE 
TADEMA, O.M., R.A. 
** ALMA-TADEMA is dead.” 


saw the announcement knew 
the world would be a cood deal poorel for them. 


\LMA- 


Numbers when they 
that in consequence 
I have been asked to write a few lines of personal 
appreciation of one who rendered to our Institute 
inestimable 
necessary, for he must have been well 
all who are sufficiently 
Institute meetings. 

His strength of character, hi 
overwhelming kindliness were seen at once in his 
features, though his fastidious taste, his love for his 
fellow-creatures, and his tenderness might not have 
readily 


service. Few words from me are 
known to 
interested to attend the 


s shre vdness and 


been so recognised under a somewhat 
rugged exterior. 

A creat lover of architecture—indeed, | think 1 
he had not been a painter he would have been an 
architect 
for the furtherance of ow 
[ was President he 
made to him on behalf of the 


he was always ready to vive up his time 
art During the time 
denied 


Inst tute 


nevel any request | 


and the 


experience of others, | helieve Is The same 
He painted two of our Past Presidents. John 
Whicheord and George Aitchison. the latter a very 


fine work. as it has always seemed to me. designed 
in a decorative manner. but giving an excellent 
portrait of Aitchison, Speaking of this portrait 
he said to me, “ It is so the face 
of an old friend. | more delight 
ful.” 

He assisted us in the selection of 
our Past Presidents. and our collect 
to him. He also designed 
invitation card for the Dinner held bv the Institute 
during the International Architectural 
under the presidency of Mr. Belche: 

The house in Grove End Road which he built 
for himself has always been of great interest to 
architects. In it he and Lady Tadema dispensed 
their boundless hospitality, not only to English, 
but to persons of all nationalities interested in art 
in any form, and we must hope 
may be found of preserving it. The entrance with 
the narrow panels filled with 
tokens from his friends, the refined and ample 
studio with its splendid light, and the smaller ones 
equally interesting in their way. all. inc luding the 
garden, leave a vivid impression of the man 

Of his art it is not for me to speak here, but the 
picture in this year's Academy in¢ 
the still life painted wit] 
though in the intervals of his last 

Blessed with a marvellous memory. 
amongst other } 


nice painting 


know nothing 
the painters of 
ion OWeS much 
a charming 


and drew 


Convress 


some means 


lov e- 


pictures as 


licates the man, 


ld care and skill, 


ial 
illness 


he used it 





ways to give kind little personal 
touches in the greeting of his matte 
how many he might see in a single evening, and he 
had the gift of giving you the impression that you 
of all persons were the one he desired to see. As 
a raconteur he was unapproa¢ hable. 


1 iends. no 


In spite of an 
accent he never lost and which made him some- 
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times difficult to follow, and he was a bold ma 
indeed who ventured to tell him a story thinkin 
it might be new to him. 

He was a personality in whatever company 
found himself; he held allart in highesteem ; and 
his wonderful shrewdness, combined with a grea 
kindliness of heart, made his criticisms mu 
sought after by his brother artists, tor while hi 
criticisms were well informed and searching thx 
left no hurt behind. 

These words, written hurriedly, can but feeb! 
express the sorrow which we feel for the loss of a 
oreat artist, a great man, and a great triend, f 
we can still hardly realise the news and what i 
means that ** Alma-Tadema is dead.” R. TI. P. 

27th June 1912. Aston WEBB. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema was born on tli 
8th January 1836 in the little Frisian village of 
Dronryp, near Leeuwarden, in Holland. Thi 
Tademas had been natives of this region from ear! 
times, and their name occurs again and again in 
the legends relating to the formation of the Zuyde: 
Zee. His father, Pieter Tadema, a notary, died 
when the future painter was only four years old. 
His artistic talents were early revealed. At the 
ive of thirteen he painted a portrait of his siste) 
which was accepted and hung at one of the Dutch 
exhibitions. Two years later he painted a portrait 
of himself. Talents and inclinations alike pointed 
towards art as a profession, but his mother and 
cuardian desired that he should follow his father’s 
profession, and in order to meet their views he 
endeavoured to reconcile the two vocations. <A 
severe illness brought about by overwork was the 
result, and he was at length allowed to follow his 
hent and to take up the career of an artist. 
to Antwerp he began his studies at the Academy 
of Art under Wappers, and made rapid progress, 
His next master was the celebrated Baron Leys, to 
whose teaching he owed much of the historical 
iccuracy and love of detail which always charac- 
terised his work. He assisted Leys in painting 
the frescoes for the Antwerp Town Hall. Seeking 
inspiration for his early pictures in the legends of 
Carlovingian days, he attained a considerable mea- 
sure of success, his first gold medal being awarded 
him at Amsterdam in 1862. Three years later he 
moved to Brussels, where he remained until he took 
up his abode in Londonjn 1870. Meanwhile, from 
the ancient Franks the gifted painter had passed to 
the still more ancient Egyptians, one of his most 
notable works at this period being ** The Death of 
the First Born.” While still at Brussels he had 
painted many pictures illustrating Roman life and 
manners, including perhaps his finest, the magnifi- 
cent ‘ Tarquinius Superbus,” which has been de- 
‘a triumph alike of execution and of 
dramatic intensity without dramatic violence.” In 
Kngland he quickly achieved popularity. He haa 
already exhibited at the Royal Academy before 
finally settling here, his first picture at our great 
annual show having been * The Pyrrhic Dance,” 


Going 


scl ibed as 
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exhibited in 1869. In 1876 he was elected Associ- 
ate of the Royal Academy, and in 1879 was admit- 
ted to full rank as Academician. He was knighted 
in 1899, and received the Order of Merit in 1905. 
Dublin University conferred upon him the degree 
of Litt.D., and Durham that of D.C.L. He was a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
Of his foreign distinctions the most prized were the 
Associateship of the Institute of France and the 


Membership of the ‘“ Ordre pour le Mérite” of 
Frederick the Great. 
Sir Lawrence’s connection with the Institute 


dates back to 1877 when he was elected Hon. 
Associate. In 1901 he was raised to the class of 
Hon. Fellows, a distinction he always referred to 
with pride and gratification. His fine appreciation 
and profound knowledge of architecture, not only 
on its artistic but on its practical side, won for 
him from the Institute in 1906 the award of the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. His claims to 
this distinction cannot be better conveyed than in 
the words of the then President, Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A., who in making the presentation said :— 

We have all admired the fine architecture which is :o 
beautiful a feature in many of Sir Lawrence's pictures. 
Before we speak of that, however, let me tell you, 
what probably some may not know, that Sir Lawrence 
is an architect. If you have had the privilege of 
examining the house and studio which he has built for 
himself in St. John’s Wood, you will have recognised 
the hand of a master in every part of it. Not only is 
it an interesting and delightful building for the ordi- 
nary visitor, full of beautiful features which meet you 
and surprise you at every turn, but it possesses also 
many details which are worthy of the architect’s care 
ful study, The smallest and most insignificant details, 
in fact, such as would probably escape the layman’s 
attention aitogether, have received an amount of 
thought and care which is both unusual and suggestive 
| learnt much that has been useful in Sir Lawrence’s 
house, and its many novel and effective features im 
pressed me greatly. . “To copy and imitate is 
death to art” is one of Sir Lawrence’s principles, and 
though his archeological knowledge and skill are beyond 
dispute, and in respect of certain periods and countries 
unrivalled, yet in his own house he has known well how 
to be original—both in the arrangement of the plan and 
in the adaptation of forms and materials to his par 
ticular purpose. All is fresh and beautiful, and parts 
of the house possess a character and environment which 
would make a Roman of the times of the Empire feel 
quite at home—even in St. John’s Wood. 

His research has been of the widest scope. He has 
ot been content with studying the grand structures 
and remains of ancient buildings. He has ventured 
amongst the tombs, both Etruscan and Lycian. He 
has had an eye for Assyrian bas-reliefs, terra-cotta 
slabs, and all those miscellaneous relics which are to 
him who knows how to read them a revelation of the 
history of the past, an index of the power and spirit of 
vanished nations. This is how it is that Sir Lawrence 
has been able to use his great gifts to portray for us 
the architecture of the past, particularly of Rome, in 
all its magnificence. He is never satisfied with a mere 
suggestion or rough indication of a building. Every 
single detail, each moulding or other ornament, is most 
carefully and truthfully set forth. It must be the best 
of its kind too—something selected for its beauty, 

nd finished and refined with perfect taste. What 
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a wealth of material, too, he employs, and how he 
revels in the expressive qualities of each kind! Has 
anyone presented, or will anyone ever present, 
the translucent properties of marble well he? 
Whether it be marble, stone, bronze, or silver, he has 
studied the forms most suitable to each, that every 
thing may be perfect both in form and colour. And 
then he portrays the whole for us under the sunny skies 
of Italy, that the beauty of the artist’s work may be 
lighted up and intensified by the beauty and glory of 
the world of nature! 


else 


so as 


Sir Lawrence’s architectural knowledge was 
strikingly displayed in the series of designs which 
he made for Sir Henry Irving's scenery to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s play of Coriolanus. The work is 
admirably described in minute detail in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Architecture of Coriolanus ”’ pub- 
lished by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.8.A., in 1901, and 
finely illustrated from the artist’s original designs.* 
Mr. Spiers refers to “‘ the constructive genius of Sir 
Lawrence, which suggests that if he had not elected 
in his younger days to become a painter he might 
have taken a remarkable position as an architect. 
His interpretations, based on the most protound 
archeological research, of the variety of design in 
Ktruscan architecture, comes to us virtually as a 
revelation.” 

Sir Lawrence contributed on many occasions to 
discussions at the Institute on subjects in which he 
was interested, and never failed to respond and to 
delight his audience when called upon to speak 
at the Annual Dinners and other functions. The 
sentiment of marble and of marble-work which 
found such masterly expression in his pictures was 
conveyed verbally in a scholarly Paper on ‘“ The 
Ancient Applications of Marble” which he read 
before the Institute in January 1907. 


THE LATE SYDNEY SMIRKE [F.]. 


sy the death of Sydney Smirke, of St. John’s 
Road, Richmond, Surrey, on Wednesday, 5th June 
1912, at the age of seventy years, the Institute has 
lost a genial and generous friend, though not very 
well known to the present generation of members. 

In 1875 he married, in Philadelphia, Miss Jane 
Croucher Friend, of Penzance. Cornwall, who sur- 
vives him. He leaves one son, an engineer, and 
two daughters, both of whom worthily sustain the 
traditional artistic abilities of the family, particu- 
larly the younger one, whose pictures are fre- 
quently seen at the Roval Academy, where she 
first exhibited at the age of seventeen. 

Mr. Smirke was the eldest of seven sons of the 
distinguished architect Sydney Smirke, R.A. (one 
time Treasurer of the Royal Academy, Trustee of 
the British and Soane Museums, and R.I.B.A. Gold 
Medallist), and he was a nephew of Sir R. Smirke, 
R.A., Architect, and of Sir Edward Smirke, Judge 
and Master of the Stannaries. He was a grandson 
of Robert Smirke, R.A., Painter to the Court, whose 


* The Library has a copy of this work, but it is now out 
of print and has become rare. 
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skill as an illustrator of the works of 
and other dramatists is well known. 

cated at Uppingham and Leipsic, and was trained 
for his profession in the office of his father. 

To many readers of this Journal the present 
biography may seem like a romance rather than the 
life story of an architect. Unfortunately many 
thrilling and humorous anecdotes must be omitted, 
from lack of space and incomplete data. 

Mr. Smirke’s son says that his father’s first archi- 
tectural work was a block of Almshouses in Guild- 
ford. Soon after its completion he was suffering 
from severe eye-strain, and it was decided he must 
give up drawing. From that time onward for 
several years, Mr. Smirke’s career, as known to his 
relatives and friends, became one of roving adven- 
ture, with intermittent periods of architectural 
work in various parts of the world. 

On leaving England he went first of all to New 
Zealand, where, at the age of nineteen years, he and 
a friend became joint owners of an island and 
started sheep-farming. When the great Maori wat 
with England broke out, he and his partnei 
fended themselves fora fortnight in a small hut.and 
all their loyal native shepherds After 
the war he abandoned his share of the island, re- 


Shakespeare 
He was edu- 


} 
cie- 
were killed. 


turned to professional work on the mainland, and 
erected various public and private buildings. Re- 
ceiving a commission to carry out some work in 
Australia, he went there and then finding 
nothing further to do, he tried his hand once 
at sheep-farming. From that he turned to gold- 
digging, one large nugget falling to his share, though 
it was subsequently stolen by a companion. De- 
ciding to return to New Zealand, he embarked on 
the Northinberland with several othe passengers 
and a shipw recked crew. many of whom were lost 
on that voyage during a typhoon after 
sailing from New Zealand to Eneland, he was ship- 
wrecked off Cape Town, his being one of the few 
He spent some time in South Africa, 
T! Is was followed 


next. 


more 


Soon 


lives saved. 
penetrating far into the interion 
by a short visit to England and a trip to Argentina, 
Liehiga’s factory and as- 

(Argentine railway. 
to Paraguay. On 
| > tive other 
Provisions 


where he rebuilt Messrs. 
sisted the lay-out ot the first 
From Argentina he proceeded 
war occurring with Uruecuay. 
Kuropeans were locked up nA tort. 
giving out, Mr. Smirke devised means of escape to 
join the first English ship coming down the river, 
but he alone survived while they were swimming 
to the vessel. He again returned to England, where 
he found his relatives in mourning for him. His 
next enterprise took him to Peru, in which country 
he was responsible for the erection of several villas 
and other buildings. the war between 
Peru and Chili, and again he was imprisoned. Fevet1 
breaking out in the fort, he volunteered to join 
the Peruvian forces, 
severely wounded, but was afterwards present at the 
bombardment of Lima. After this excitement he 
made a daring attempt to cross the South American 
continent from Quito to Para, but finding the 


( 


and 


| hen came 


and in one engagement was 
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natives very hostile and not wishing to cause loss 
of life, he turned back, but some years later he wa 

more successful, owing to the native population 
having been decimated by small-pox. After travel- 
ling extensively across South and Central America 

he went to the United States, where an architect 
named Diaper and he hecame partners, erecting 
asylums, churches, and other buildings of which 
no particulars seem to he available. Mr. Smirke 
was present at the great fire of Chicago, where, 
through the influence of Mr. Cvrus 8. Field, he 
anticipated a considerable amount of work, had not 
an attack of ague laid him up for eighteen months 

He designed and laid out the Philadelphia Exhibi 

tion of 1876, of which his family have a large aerial 
perspective, drawn by himself, to which he added 
buildings as they were erected. 

Uniortunately there are insufficient particulars 
known of such adventures as his presence, by re- 
quest of an old family friend Lady Franklin, with 
an expedition in search of her husband, the great 
explorer; nor of certain missionary trips with 
Bishops Selwyn and Coleridge Patteson among 
the Polynesian Islands, and of other visits to West 
Africa and the Malay Peninsula. 

Mr. Smirke became a Fellow of the Institute in 
1888, his proposers being the late Messrs. Arthur 
Cates, Arthur Green, and Wvatt Papworth. It 
will add to the completeness ot these notes to quote 
Mr. Snurke’s own account of his professional caree1 
as given on the official form sent in with his applica- 
tion for Fellowship : 

1855-1862. In the office of Sydney Smirke, R.A. 

1862-1870. Travelling and settled in Philadelphia. 

1870. Started practice in Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

1874-76. Exhibition Buildings at Philadelphia; St. 
Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, and several other buildings. 


1877-79. Travelling in Europe ; several residences at 
Biarritz. 
1880-84. Residence for Mr. Robinson, Sea View, Isl 


of Wight; manufacturing premises for Mr. Abrahams; a 
number of shops, cottages, &c., for Mr. King at Barking ; 
four large residences at Surbiton Hill. 

IS85. Residence for Mr. Broughton ; residence for Mr. 
Spottiswoode ; residence for Lady Love Hammick. 

1886. Block of stables for Mr. Bannister. 

1887. Finishing residences at Queen’s Gate, S. Ken- 
sington, for Mr. Bannister. 

A set of water-colour drawings of Exhibition Buildings, 
U.S.A., for H.M. the Queen and some of the British 
Commissioners. 


My own friendship with Mr. Smirke began in 
1887, by sharing offices with him at 8 Craig’s Court, 
Cross, for about seven vears. During 
that period Mr. Smirke did very little architec- 
tural work, but he became a useful member and 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Literature Committee, 
and was on the Council of the Architects’ Bene- 
volent Society. He was an excellent draughtsman 
and water-colourist, rather disliked any trifling 
with the severer forms of classic architecture, but 
took an artist’s keen delight in real good work of 
any description. The lion water basins in the 
portico of the British Museum were designed by 
him. The main building there, it will be remem- 
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bered, was designed by his uncle Sir Robert 
Smirke, and the Reading Room by his father. 

In the last few years of his life the old eye trouble 
developed, and he became towards the end quite 
blind. He bore ill-health with unfailing fortitude, 
remarking to me once, “I do not mind, for I have 
had a good time.” 

Such is a brief account of a remarkable man one 
is proud to have known, who, through all his extra- 
ordinary adventures, never torgot he was an archi- 
tect and practised his profession whenever an 
opportunity occurred. 

A. O. ConiarD | F.]. 


May I add a few words tothe above most interest- 
ing note, which I have read with much pleasure ? 
[ first met Sydney Smirke (many years ago now) 
on his return from one of his romantic expeditions, 
when he paid a visit to the late Mr. Arthur Cates, 
who was a pupil of Sydney Smirke’s father. Sydney 
Smirke was a delighttully simple and good-natured 
man, full of enthusiasm for his profession, and a 
keen critic of the peculiarities of the * Modernists ”’ 
in architecture. I can well understand his ** com- 
panion ” taking advantage of him and stealing 
the large nugget of gold referred to by Mr. Collard. 
I saw Mr. Smirke a few months before his death, 
when he was submitting with extraordinary 
patience to the dreadful affliction of blindness, and 
| echo Mr. Collard’s expression that Smirke was 
*aremarkable man one is proud to have known.” 

16th June 1912. Wa. Woopwarp [F.|. 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 


In accordance with the notice already published 
in the KALENDAR, the alternative Scheme ot Testi- 
monies of Study for the Final Examination will 
come into operation at the option of the candidates 
in November next, and after the end of the year 
1913 the existing Testimonies of Study for this 


Kxamination will be abolished. Six alternative 
Problems in Design will be set by the Board of 
Architectural Education each year, and candidates 
for the Final Examination must submit designs in 
answer to at least four of these problems. These 
alternative problems will be published twice a 
year, three sets in January and three in July. This 
is done for the convenience of candidates, but it 
must be distinctly undesstood that the time for 
sending in the designs in answer to these problems 
is strictly limited. Thus the designs for Subject IV. 
must be sent in to the Secretary R.I.B.A. by 
dist August 1912; those for Subject V. by 
3lst October, and those for Subject VI. by 
3lst December. (This time will be extended for 
students in the Colonies ; see dates below.) The 
drawings must be on imperial sheets, and the full 
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name and address of the candidate must be affixed 
to each drawing. The Subjects for the second 
half of the year 1912 are as follows :— 

Subject IV. 

(a) A Senate House, on an isolated site, for a 
modern University, to consist of a Council Chamber 
to seat sixty persons, with anteroom, waiting-room, 
and cloak room, and two Committee rooms each to 
seat twenty persons rounda table. Plans, sections, 
and elevations to be to } scale. Details both ex- 
ternal and internal to }-inch scale and shaded. 

(b) A Bridge carrying a road 25 feet wide be- 
tween parapets over a Canal 40 feet wide. The 
bridge may be built of brick, stone, or ferro-concrete. 
Drawings to be to }-inch scale and to show com- 
plete construction. Important details to 1-inch 


scale. Calculations to be given. 


Subject Vy. 

(a) A Picture Gallery in a public park, consist- 
ing of six galleries of varying size, but of not more 
than 8,000 sup. feet in all. The galleries are to be 
arranged with cloak rooms, &c., so that they can 
be used for receptions. A room for a Curator and 
a packing room are to be included. Plans, sections, 
and elevations to be to } scale. Details both 
external and internal to }-inch scale and shaded. 

(b) A Village Church to seat 300. May be in 
any style, but with complete details of construction. 
Drawings required to }-inch and }-inch scale. 

Subject VI. 

(a) A Colonnaded Screen, 100 feet long, joining 
two wings of a public building 60 feet high. The 
screen to have two carriage entrances through it. 
Shaded drawings to }-inch scale with 1-inch scale 
details. 

(b) A Fire-resisting Lock-up Warehouse on a site 
10 feet x 80 feet, with two frontages 40 feet wide 
to two parallel streets. The site is between build- 
invs so that no light can be obtained on the 80 feet 
sides. 

The building is to have six stories, and each 
floor is to be capable of sustaining a load of 4 ewt. 
per sup. foot. Drawings required }-inch and 
}-inch, with } full-size details of important parts of 
any steel construction. 

N.B.—A sketch perspective may be included in 
any of the foregoing, but is not compulsory. 


Dates for Submission of Designs. 


Subject IV. 
31 Aug. 1912. 
31 Oct. 1912. 
80 Nov. 1912. 
30 Nov. 1912. 
30 Sept. 1912. 


Subject V. 
81 Oct. 1912. 
31 Dec. 1912. 
31 Jan. 19138. 
BL Jan. 19138. 
30 Noy. 1912. 


Subject VI. 
831 Dec. 1912. 
28 Feb. 1913. 
81 Mar. 1913, 
31 Mar. 1913. 
81 Jan. 1913. 


United Kingdom 
Johannesburg 
Melbourne 
Sydney 

Toronto 


Attention is called to the revised syllabus 
(published in the KALENDAR) of the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations which comes into opera- 
tion next November. Attention is especially 


called to Subjects L, IL., LIL. (F.) of the Final. 
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The Royal Gold Medal, 1912. 


> 


The presentation of the Roval Gold Medal last 
Monday was witnessed by numerous gathering 
benches 
being occupied almost entirely by Past 
Gold Medallists were represented in the persons of 
Sir Ernest George, A.R.A. [1896], Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., C.V.0., R.A. [1905], and Mr. T. 
R.A., LL.D. [1910]. Special included 
Mr. Champneys’ brother, Sir Francis Champneys, 
Bart. (President of the Royal Society of Medicine), 


of members and their friends, the front 


ladies. 


G. Jackson, 


ouests 


and his son, Mr. A. L. Champneys; Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood (President of the Royal Society 
of Arts), Sir Sidney Colvin, and Dr. Thomas 
Ashbv. Director of the British School at Rome. 


On the walls of the Meeting-room were displayed a 
large collection of drawings and photographs 
representative of Mr. Champneys’ executed works, 
an especially interesting and complete set being 
shown of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Allusion was made in the President’s Address to 
the Papers which Mr. ( hampneys nas read before 
the Institute ; these. it may be useful to mention, 
will be found in the JournaL, Vol. VIL. p. 101 
(‘ The John Rylands Library, Manchester ”’), and 
Vol. X., p. 205 (“The Planning of Collegiate 
Buildings ’’). 


The Outgoing President : Portrait by Mr. William 
Orpen, A.R.A.: Vote of Thanks 

Another interesting feature of the closing Meet- 
ing of the Session was the unveiling and formal 
presentation to the Institute of the portrait of the 
President, painted for the subscribers by Mr. 
William Orpen, A.R.A. With the close ol the 
Meeting Mr. Stokes’ term as President expired, 
and advantage Was taken of t he occasion to tender 
to him the thanks of the General Body for the 
services he has rendered the Institute during his 
tenure of the Presidential Chair. The dual function 
of unveiling the portrait and proposing the vote of 
thanks was performed by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Vice-President. Addressing the Meeting, Mr. 
Simpson said :- 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—It is with peculia 
pleasure that I rise to fulfil the duty which has 
been laid upon me, of unveiling the portrait of the 
President, and of offering it on behalf of the sub- 
scribers to its cost as a gift to the Royal Institute 
| Unveils the portrait.| 1 think that members need 
not be afraid to look this gift-horse in the mouth 
The portrait is a characteristic one, and Mr. Willian 
Orpen—who I am sorry to say is prevented from 
being with us to-night to hear our expressions o| 
admiration and to receive our congratulations 
has produced an admirable work of art worthy ot 
being placed beside those of his great brethren 
and predecessors—Holl, Tadema, Sargent, and 
many others—which hang already upon our walls 
We are justly proud of our collection of portraits 
and the example we are now adding to their com- 
pany maintains the splendid standard of achieve- 
ment which has been set by their painters. | 
beg you, Sir, to accept this portrait for the Royal 
Institute of which you are the Head. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, though it gave me un- 
mixed pleasure to perform the first part of my 
duty to-night, I confess that I approach the 
second part—which is to move a vote of thanks to 
the President for his services during the two years 
he has held office—with less satisfaction. 
amar aliquid,” and our gratitude for past benefits 
is tempered by our regret at losing the benefactor. 
We do not, it is true, nowadays put our past Presi- 
dents at once upon the dusty shelf of memory, but 
retain them for a while upon our list of Councillors. 
But that modesty common to all architects 
induced, I apprehend, by continual contemplation 
of their own creations—and_ possibly a feeling 
that after two years as President they have had 
enough of the Council for the rest of their lives 
keep them in the background, and we do not see 
them very often at our Council Meetings. 

My dear Stokes, you and I are here to-night 
in a very Protean alternation of parts. As a sub- 
scriber | ask you as President to accept your own 
portrait, in order that you may pass it to yourself 
and to me as members. Then, as President again, 
you are to receive the thanks which I, as Vice- 
President, have the honour of proposing, knowing 
that, as soon as we have played our little comedy 
to-night, we both make our bow and retire to the 
ranks of simple members, whence we can criticise 
the doings of our successors with an agreeable 
irresponsibility. It is now thirty-four years since 
our friendship began over our drawing-boards in 
he Royal Academy Schools. We worked unde: 
ereat men—Street, Shaw, and Waterhouse among 
them—and were ourselves very great! How easy 
work was then, and what excellent things we 
invented ; how difficult it is now, and with what 
doubt we regard its merit! You and [ were born 
in the same year. have consulted the calendar, 
and can find no other event of equal importance 
that year, at any rate to ustwo. We entered this 
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Institute in the same year—1882—but, while I 
had to pass a painful examination, you, if I re- 
member right, were elected upon your merits which 
were already evident. Thereafter you quite out- 
distanced me. You beat me for the Pugin Student- 
ship, you became President of the Association, 
and were elected a member of Council of the 
Institute while I remained a humble Associate. 

The work, Ladies and Gentlemen, which Mr. 
Stokes has done for this Institute is very great. 
It is no light duty that a President accepts when 
he undertakes to carry our flag abroad, and to 
direct our councils at home. Those who only see 
him presiding at meetings have little idea of the 
immense amount of work which lies behind the 
scenes, and the daily increasing time which has 
to be devoted to it. Indeed, I sometimes wonder 
for how long we shall be able to secure in the future 
the services of such men as we desire for Presidents, 
in view of the great sacrifice of time we demand 
of them. Fortunately, public spirit is not lacking 
among us, and men are still forthcoming to shoulder 
the burden for the good of their profession. 
And I suppose no President lays down his office 
without the private conviction that he has failed 
in fulfilling the intentions with which he took it up, 
notwithstanding those occasional successes without 
which his position would be intolerable. But the 
failures of honest men are the foundations on which 
their successors build; and in the course of a 
pretty long experience of affairs I have never met 
a man of more pellucid honesty of purpose than 
the President whose services to his profession | 
invite you to recognise. 

We are able to offer him our congratulations on 
a brave showing for his two years’ command. The 
membership of the Royal Institute has increased by 
leaps and bounds. I have lost count even of the 
number of thousands who own allegiance to our 
standard. The result of the Town Planning Con- 
ference over which he presided was that architects 
were once and for all recognised by the public as 
the proper authorities to be consulted in the de- 
velopment of cities. The property of an architect 
in his artistic conceptions has been placed by 
Parliament on the same footing as that of painters 
and sculptors. The new Charter and By-laws 
have come into operation ; a Board of Architectu- 
ral Education with wide-reaching powers has been 
set up; and the School of Architecture,at Rome 
which we have worked at for years has become an 
accomplished fact. 

The duties of a President are, as I have said, 
exacting and laborious ; they would be intolerable 
did he not feel that they were appreciated by those 
for whom he performs them. Their gratitude is 
his reward, and I ask you to show your apprecia- 
tion of the services Mr. Stokes has rendered during 
his period of office by according him your hearty 
thanks. (Applause.) 

Mr. James 8S. Grason [F.]:—It is with feelings 
of very great pleasure that I rise to second the vote 
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of thanks which has been so ably proposed by Mr. 
Simpson. It is hardly possible for me to say any- 
thing further, except that I shall try to voice what 
is in the heart of every member of this Institute, 
both young and old, when we tender to the Presi- 
dent our most grateful thanks for all that he has 
done for us during his two years’ tenure of office. 
i am quite sure that there is scarcely a member of 
the architectural profession who, when he enters 
our ranks, has any other goal in view than some— 
shall I say romantic ?—illusion that he will one day 
reach the Presidential Chair. But as he gets older 
the illusion is not quite so romantic. He sees it 
clearer and nearer. It is, however, a great satis- 
faction to all of us, especially to the older members, 
when we find men of the stamp of Mr. Stokes who, 
in spite of the disillusioning of these early ideas, 
take upon themselves the duties of the President- 
ship, and carry out those duties as ably as Mr. 
Stokes has done. Of course, as architects, we are 
all as poor as the proverbial church mouse. At 
present no beneficent Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has fixed a minimum wage for us—we are rich only 
in gratitude—and out of the richness of that grati- 
tude we tender to our President our best thanks 
and warmest hopes for his future. (Applause.) 
The PRESIDENT, who received a warm ovation on 
rising, said: My first duty is a comparatively 
simple one: I have to accept on your behalf the 
presentation which you have made from yourselves 
to yourselves (laughter), which includes myself, 
to myself! I am sorry Mr. Orpen is not here to- 
night. I am afraid he found me a very difficult 
subject—or object (laughter)—and he probably 
would have liked to explain to you how I came to 
be in that costume. The first time I saw him | 
asked him what sort of dress he expected me to 
appear in—whether a dress-suit or a dressing- 
gown. He replied that a dressing-gown would 
be just the thing—anything to get rid of the 
ordinary conventional dress; and he made me 
stick to the dressing-gown. So, as you see, I 
appear in it inthe portrait. It is a very poetic 
prophecy of what I shall probably come to as your 
pauper President of the past. However, there it 
is, and [ have much pleasure in accepting it from 
you, to you, on your behalf. (Laughter.) With 
regard to what Mr. Simpson and Mr. Gibson have 
said, all too kindly, I only wish I could feel that it 
at all approached the truth, but on these occasions 
of course flattery is the order of the day, and I take 
itallinthat way. (No, no.) Mr. Simpson said that 
we always hoped that the next President would 
build on the failures of the past. I suppose that 
is all right (laughter), and [ sincerely hope Mr. 
Blomfield will build on my failures and find them 
a good solid foundation. There are certainly 
plenty of them; so if they are well grounded in, 
the superstructure should be a magnificent one. 
It is a curious thing that every President, when he 
comes into office, thinks he is going to do such 
wonderful things, but after a few months he finds 
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evervbody looks upon him a verv average 
President. And by degrees he comes to think 
himself that he is hardly up to the average: and 
when he arrives at the end of the two vears he 
thinks he had better retire into obscurity, and 


wishes that he had neve t had not been 


ers 1 helping 


for the conspicuous kindness of met 


me in the middle of the pel 1d when | had a 
collapse [am afraid I could not have held on but 
the Vice-Presidents came forwat land did my work 
and the others doubtless vot on bettel ithout me 
(No. no.) I thank Mr. Simpsot nd Mr. Gibson 
most sincerely for what they said, and I will be- 
lieve as much of it as I car rut nowing myself 


as well as I do. [ find it more difficult than do those 
who do not know mie | 
The President then declared the Session « 


and the Meeting terminated 


! 
hosed 


Mr. Gilbert Scott’s Election to the Fellowship. 


Amone the announcement it the General 
Meeting last Monday was one | the President 
that the Council, in the exercise of the powers 
viven them by Clause 2 of the Supplemental! 
Charter 1909, had elected to t] ie owship of the 
Institute Mr. Giles Gilbert S irchitect of 
Liverpool Cathedral. The President referred to 
the fact that the new Fellow repress nted a third 
veneration of distinguished architects. his fathei 
being Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. F.S.A., and his grand 
father Sir George Gilbert Scott. RA. a Royal 
Gold Medallist and Past President of the Institute 
Those who had seen the portion erected of Liver- 
pool Cathedral would admit that t Vas extra 
ordinarily fine, and he felt sur nembers would 
acclaim the feeling of the Coun that the Insti 


tute would do hon ur to a {ding Mi 


Gilbert Scott to its ranl 


The Soane Medallion. 


f mnotit f 


The attention of compet ) 
Medallion 


maditions 


is called to the following mod 


in the c 


1. No restriction is placed on the size of the 
strainers, but they should bi sonable size 

2. The plans, sections, ! levations to be 
drawn to 1-16th seal 

3. A section through the front buildings up to 
and including the rail heads of t ines to be drawn 
to a scale of 8 feet to an ineh 

{. Plans of the upper floors and basement need 


not be drawn. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 


The second examination of Licentiates desiring 
to qualify for candidat will take 


place in December next App ions for admis 
slon to the Examination must be sent in on o1 
before the 30th Septembe ft ll particulars ol 
the Examination may be obtained on application 


to the Secretarv R.I.B.A 
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The Piccadilly Facade. 


In the House ot the 20th inst. \ 
Soames asked the Secretary to the Treasury wheth 
the building adjoining the Piccadilly Hotel on the « 
side, which had been set back, was on Crown land, 
if so whether he was aware that a front 
erected which, instead of completing the design ot 
eminent architect for the elevation to Piccadilly, 
of a totally different character, completely discord: 
with the remainder of the block ; whether drawings « 
that front were submitted to any Government Depart 
ment and approved by them; whether it was t] 
original intention of the Government that, in the 
building of Regent Street Quadrant and the block « 
Piccadilly east of the hotel, there should be a similarity 
of treatment of the whole facade ; and. if so, why th 
had abandoned: and whether thie 
Government in future would exercise sufficient contro! 
over the buildings erected on Crown land to prev 
the recurrence of such an unhappy result. 

Mr. Masrerman, in reply: The building referred to 
stands on Crown land held under a lease granted befo 
the hotel was commenced. The Commissioners ot 
Woods have had prolonged negotiations with the 
various parties concerned, but they are advised that 
they have no power to prevent the re-erection of the 
old front. It was the intention that in rebuilding the 
Quadrant there similarity of treatment 
throughout, but objections have been raised to the 


Commons on 


was bei 


iInteation been 


should be 


original design by trading interests, and the question i 
now under consideration. No definite design was ever 
settled for the buildings in Piccadilly east of Nos. 19 
and 20. ‘ommissioners have full 
power to control buildings erected on Crown lands. — In 
this instance there is no new building, but only the re 
an old fagade removed when part ot the 
former premises were thrown into the street. 

Mr. Kine asked whether the House were to conclude 
that the beautiful mentioned would not be 
carried out. 

Mr. MasrerMAN : No; I do not think that conclusion 
can be drawn from my reply. 


In normal cases the ¢ 


erection ol 


design 


The Rebuilding of Regent Street: Regent’s Park and 
Bedford College. 

In the House of Commons on the 25th inst. Mr. FEI 
moved to reduce the vote for the salaries and expenses 
of His Majesty's Woods and Forests by £100 for the 
of ascertaining the intentions of the Govern 
with regard to the rebuilding of Regent Street 
and the Quadrant. They really must have 
assurance, he said, that the Government did not intend 
to rebuild Regent Street in what he would call the 
Piccadilly Hotel style. The hotel was a splendid build- 
ing in itself, but was utterly unsuitable for the street. 
If the street was to be rebuilt, the height of the buildings 
should be kept within reasonable limits, and everything 
should be done to retain the light, the colour, and the 


) Irpose 
ment 


some 


character of the street. 
Mr. Boyron said that since the erection of the 
Piccadilly Hotel alarm had been felt by the occupying 


owners of the shops in the Quadrant as to the nature 
oft the buildings in the neighbourhood. — It 
that the railway-arch style of architecture was not 
suitable for shops. In view of the numerous repr‘ 
sentations which had been made on the subject. he 
urged that the Government should 
matter, and if necessary appoint a special committee 


was felt 


reconsider the 
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uid invite assistance with a view to the adoption of a 
style of architecture suited to the needs of the people 
whom he had mentioned. When the Crown, a 
vyound landlord, enforced the building of structures of 
» monumental character it would be a reasonable con- 
cession that a lease for ninety-nine years, instead of 
eighty years, should be granted. In Regent's Park, as 
vell as in Regent Street, the Department were coming 
into a large reversion of protit -bearing property. There 
were in that park a number of detached, old-time 
villas, and the people of the neighbourhood 
inxious that those villas should not be replaced by 

ildings of an extensive character. There was no 
desire to quarrel with the good fortune of the Bedford 
College for Women, which had obtained a good site; 
hut they did not wish other extensive buildings to be 
erected in the park. 

Mr. RuNcIMAN, in reply, said that the question of 
Regent Street was by no means a new problem. He 
remembered when he was at the Treasury receiving 
deputations from some of the shopkeepers complaining 
of the design which had been made by Mr. Norman 
Shaw fora large building there. Their complaints were 
that the windows were too far set back and that the 
pillars between the windows very much reduced the 
amount of plate-glass area which was possible in this 
building. The artistic and the shopkeepers’ points ot 
view, he was afraid, frequently clashed. He must 
confess that, from the point of view of pure art, he saw 
nothing very admirable in having a whole street, or the 
whole quadrant of a street, supported entirely on 


as 


were 


slender brass pillars with great masses of plate glass, 
hut of course the point of view of the shopkeepers 
was important. They were tenants of the Crown, and, 
while making for themselyes such an income as they 
might, they were performing an important public 
function, and the Woods and Forests Commissioners 
had no desire to erect buildings in Regent Street which 
would make retail trade there impossible. At the same 
time they had to consider the beauty of this street, and 
they took the trouble, as far back, he thought, as 1904, 
to remit to a small committee the consideration of the 
new designing of Regent Street. On that committee's 
recommendation Mr. Norman Shaw was selected for the 
designing of the large building which was to be the first 
instalment of the new Quadrant. The building had 
heen put up, but he admitted that it had been the 
subject of very great criticism in many directions, 
although the opinions had not all been on one side. 


There were large numbers of people who admired the 
huilding and who did not hold that if it were completed 
throughout the Quadrant it would destroy the propor- 
tions of Regent Street. He did not think it was desir- 
able that the whole of this vast Crown property should 
he erected on a design which was likely to bring about 
general displeasure, and he suggested that a good way 
out of the difficulty would be that they should approve 
of the Woods and Forests Commissioners making use 
of a small committee, consisting of those who had an eye 
to the amenities of Regent Street, and that they should 
once more consult the tradesmen who would have to 
occupy these buildings. With regard to some of the 
specific points that had been raised, experience of the 
of Portland stone in London had shown that it 
made the streets light and not dark; if Portland stone 
used throughout Regent Street there was no 

why it should become a dark street. The 
question of the piers for the support of the superstruc- 
tures was one of the points that must come under the 


use 


were 


reason 


OF 
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consideration of the committee which would be set up. 

Turning to Regent’s Park, where the erection 
Bedford College is causing misgivings in more than 
one quarter, Mr. Runciman said that the object of the 
Crown in letting this land to the college was to provide 
a site for one of the best institutions in London, and to 
do it in such a way as not to destroy the amenities of 
Regent’s Park. The site was well surrounded by trees. 


{ 


and although the building would tower above some of 


the trees, he did not know that there was any site in 
fegent’s Park where it would conspicuous. 
Though Bedtord College was one of the best institutions 
in London, he should be sorry to see Regent's Park, o1 
any other park, utilised for the erection of public huild- 
ings of this nature. They could ill afford to spare a site 
even for any of these public institutions, and he thought 
it was well that it should be publicly stated in the 
House that there would be no alienation of any park 
lands in future without the House having the oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on it. 

Lord BALcCARREs considered that the appointment of 
a Departmental Committee to inquire into the new build- 
ings in the Quadrant was not a very hopetul way of pro- 
ducinga satisfactory continuation of that part of Regent 
Street. Ifthe right hon. gentleman was going to throw 
his responsibility into the Commission let him do so, but 
he should delegate it to a Committee always in session 
to take control of buildings in the process of erection, 
The right hon. gentleman disclaimed philanthropy. ut, 
in contrast to the action of the Department in othe 
parts of London, he had been very philanthropic in 
granting an eighty vears lease of eleven acres in the 
centre of Regent's Park for £950 a year. Such a site 
might fetch four or five times as much. The right hon. 
gentleman was putting it on the wrong basis when he 
said that the college would be a first-class institution. 
No doubt it would be, but that did not make it less of 
the 
Park which it was the duty of the Department to pre- 
serve intact. Sixty acres of Regent's Park were in the 
hands of private individuals. the 
granted eighty years ago a large resident population 
had sprung up on the north and east of the Park, and 
when the leases fell in, the Department ought not to 
increase the number of buildings, but should throw as 
much land as they could into the Park. If the right 
hon. gentleman who now shared responsibility with the 
Oftice of Works had not sufficient contidence in himself 
and his official advisers, let him choose an architect of 


be less 


an eyesore or reduce the loss of the amenities of 


since leases 


were 


accepted status and reputation and place the respon- 
sibility upon that gentleman for a building. Then the 
right hon. gentleman, if he were attacked in the House, 
could refer to the acknowledged expert. 

Mr. RuNciMAN : That is exactly what happened with 
regard to the Quadrant, and we see the result to-day. 

Lord A. THYNNE felt that the Department ought 
to have taken special note of the pledge given by 
Mr. Hanbury in 1900 that as leases fell in, 1916-30, 
the question of giving the public access to various 
parts of Regent’s Park should be considered by the 
House. He objected to private houses and gardens 
inside Regent’s Park, and more strongly to a building 
such as Bedford College, tor it would be more difficult 
to get rid of a semi-public building like that than to get 
rid of a private residence. On the Regent Street ques- 
tion the answer given was not satisfactory. When the 
Quadrant was laid out by Nash and others the height 
of buildings was considered in proportion to the width 
of the thoroughfare, and an increase of height should be 

























accompanied by increase in width. He hoped the pro- 
posed committee would include some members who 
knew trade requirements ; but personally he felt that 


the committee could not now change the type of build- 


ing. He would be glad to see a permanent committee 


constituted to deal with the architectural development 
ot London. 
Mr. SANDERSON hoped the Department, in view of 


the strong feeling expressed against the proposed 
building in Regent’s Park, would use influence at least 


to effect a reduction of the height proposed for Bedford 
College. 

Mr. RUNCIMAN said communication would pass with 
the college authorities as a result of the discussion ; 
that was all he could say. 

Mr. Fett considered the reply of the right hon. 
gentleman in reference to Regent Street not satisfactory. 
He would rather trust to the traders interested than to 
architects. 


New Roads for London: The Board of Trade 
Proposals. 


A meeting of the London Society was held at the 
toyal Society of Arts on Thursday, when there was a 
debate on Mr. Raffles Davison’s paper, ‘‘ London as it 
is and as it might be” [JourRNAL. 25th Mav). 

Colonel R. C. HELLARD, C.B., opened the discussion 
by explaining with diagrams the principles on which 
the recommendations as to the proposed new roads in 
the annual reports of the London Traffic Branch of the 
Board of Trade for 1910 and 1911 were made. In these 
reports, he said, a general road plan embracing the 
whole London area was for the first time laid before the 
public. In every case the ground had been walked 
over carefully either by himself or Lieutenant Fish- 
bourne, R.E., and he was satisfied that there were at 
present no very serious engineering difficulties involved 
along any of the proposed lines, although they might be 
blocked by new buildings at any moment. He deplored 
the production of mere paper schemes, the preliminaries 
of which had not been worked out on the ground. 
The only real road to success was to get each portion of 
the general plan accepted in principle by all those 
interested, and to concentrate attention on it, and 
secure the co-operation of all concerned. A few years 
hence, if no such scheme had been adopted, each of the 
town-planning schemes would have matured inde- 
pendently on local lines, regardless of general require- 
ments. Of the 125 miles of new road suggested. some- 
thing like 40 miles passed through areas of town-plan- 
ning schemes now under consideration, while at least 
another 20 lay across open agricultural ground. Be- 
sides these 60 miles of comparatively inexpensive road 
that might so easily be made, the following portions of 


he 


the general plan, involving some 23 miles of road, were 





already under the serious consideration of the authori- 
ties concerned—namely, the Brentford by-pass and 
Cromwell Road extension, the Croydon by-pass, and 
the Kingston and Surbiton by-pass. Those figures 
reduced the original mileage to very much more nego- 
tiable proportions, and should allay some of the alarm 
caused by exaggerated estimates of cost. As regarded 
the improvement of existing main roads, it was of great 
importance that building lines should be laid down, so 
that, when leases fell in, advantage might be taken of 
setting back the frontage to conform to the scheme of 
widening. This applied particularly to villages, and to 


such roads as were flanked by forecourts or gardens 
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and by one-storied shops. There were many oth 

points that might be advocated did time permit, such as 
the reservation of prominent sites for important build- 
ings, the formation of grass verges, and the planting o} 
trees and shrubs, all bearing on the dignity of the 
approaches to London. The adequate provision fo) 
the loading and unloading of vans, clear of the streci 
might perhaps be insisted on before plans were passe 
for the erection of new premises where such operations 
formed a necessary part of the business to be carried on 


University of London: School of Town Planning. 

Under the auspices of the University of London 
Extension Board a summer school for the teachinu 
of town-planning is to be held at the Hampstead 
Garden suburb from the 3rd to the 17th Aueust. 
The school has been arranged to meet to some 
extent the urgent need that exists for the study of 
the subject by councillors, professional men, and 
others. It is thought, too, that those actually 
engaged as assistants in municipal offices or with 
architects, surveyors, engineers, &c., may, without 
serious interference with their ordinary work, 
attend by means of such a school a thorough course 
of lectures by acknowledged authorities dealing 
with different branches of the subject. The pro- 
spectus states that the Hampstead Garden Suburh 
has been chosen as the centre because it affords a 
good opportunity for studying the results of town- 
planning methods. The lectures will be given at 
the Institute of the Suburb, and the students will 
be welcomed at an inaugural reception in the 
Institute Library on 3rd August by Mrs. 8. A. 
Barnett (Hon. Manager of the Hampstead Garden 
City Trust) and Sir H. A. Miers (Principal of 
London University). Lord Crewe (President of 
the Summer School) will give an inaugural address. 
The following courses of Lectures have _ been 
arranged :— 


The Practice of ‘Town Planning: eight lectures and 
demonstrations by Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.]; 

Town Planning in Foreign Countries and Past Times 
four lectures by Professor S. D. Adshead [F.]: 

The Town Planning Act, and other Legal Aspects ot 
the Subject : three lectures by Mr. E. R. Abbott, Clerk 
to the Ruislip-Northwood Urban District Council ; 

The Engineering and Surveying Problems of Tow: 
Planning : two lectures by Mr. W. R. Davidge [A 
and two by Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.I. ; 

The Public Health Aspect of the Town Planning 
Movement : two lectures by Dr. G. F. McCleary, Med 
cal Officer of Health to the Borough of Hampstead. 


The following special lectures have also been 
arranged : 

The Ethics of Suburb Planning, by Mrs. 8. A. Bar 
nett, Hon. Manager to the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust, Ltd. ; 

Examples of Garden City Estates, by Mr. Ewart G 
Culpin, Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Plan 
ning Association; 

The Financial Aspects of Town Planning, by M1 
Henry Vivian, J.P.; 

Modern Town Planning in Germany ; 

Modern Town Planning in America. 

















THE 


Applications for enrolment or for further in- 
rmation should be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
iv, Mr. J. S. Rathbone, The Institute, Hamp- 
tead Garden Suburb, N.W. 


The Regulation of Advertisements. 
The Local Government Committee of the 
London County Council recommend the Council to 
make a by-law under the Advertisements Regula- 
ion Aet 1907, by which no person would be allowed 
o exhibit any advertisement within 40 yards of 
108 open spaces, scheduled by the Committee, in 
uch a way that the advertisement would be seen 
by any person in such open spaces. The Home 
Secretary has intimated that he is prepared to 
ipprove the by-law, but he questions whether such 
horoughfares as Trafalgar Square and Parliament 
Square can be said to fall properly within the 
terms of the Act. A second schedule specifies the 
views from thirty important open spaces which it 
ippears desirable to protect, and in reference to 
these the Council is asked to approve a by-law that 
no person shall exhibit any advertisement in such a 
place and in such a manner as to disfigure the 
natural beauty of the landscape. Hoardings and 
imilar structures in use at the time of the making 
i! the by-laws are exempt from their operation for 


hive vea rs. 


The British School in Egypt: The Season's Work. 

The teport of the British School of Archie logy 
1 Keypt for 1912 states that the first half of the 
season's work has been full of interest ia its results. 
\n extensive cemetery was found, only thirty-five 
miles south of Cairo, which dates from the earliest 
historic age down to the Pyramid period, during 
the five dynasties 0 to IV. About 600 burials. 
spread over a mile of desert, have been recorded, 
ind a great number more had anciently been de- 
stroved. This cemetery (known as Tarkhan, from 
the name of the nearest village) will be one of the 
standard sources for our knowledge of the early 
historic civilisation. It is the most northerly 
ettlement known of so early an age, and its dis- 
‘overy thus extends the view of that period which 
has already been gained by Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s work in the Royal Tombs of the early 
ivnasties and Temple of Abydos. The precise 
period was ascertained by a tomb with pottery of 


a pre-Menite king, and another very large tomb 


with pottery of Narmer-Mena. The presence of 
o large a cemetery, for the most part before the 


ave of Mena, shows that there must have been a 


hief town of this period in the region of the 
present Kafr Ammar. This town preceded the 
founding of Memphis, and appears to have been 
begun a few generations earlier than the-reign of 
Mena. It was thus probably started as the 
northern capital of the dvnastic race before 
Memphis, and gradually fell out of use under the 


early Pyramid kings. This site consequently 
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shows a stage in the conquest of the land by the 
kings of Abydos. Some few tombs of the VIth. 
XIth, and XIIth dynasties are also found, and 
then the place seems to have been deserted till 
the XXIIIrd dynasty. 

The special feature of the cemetery is the extra- 
ordinary preservation of both woodwork and 
clothing. The earliest linen is firm and fresh. and 
some large sheets of the XIth dynasty were as 
white and sweet as if they had just come from the 
loom. The coftins many of them, 
quite strong and sound, built up of planks of 
acacia or shittim wood. Sometimes the beams and 
poles of the tomb-roof were still in place, just as 
originally built. 

Although the Egyptian houses of that early age 
have all perished in the cultivated plain, yet ‘some 
sus pieces of house timber were found re-used 


wooden are, 


yreck 
a the construction of the coffins. These pleces 
agree with Professor Petrie’s explanation of the 
panelled or recessed decoration in buildings, as 
c ypied from timber houses, built of overlapping 
vertical planks. The planks have rows of tie-holes 
cut in the edges for lashing them together, so that 
they could slide one over the other when shrinking 
or swelling. Some examples were deeply weathered 
outside and burnt inside, showing that a house had 
been burnt down and the scraps used as waste for 
coftin-building. We have thus preserve 1 to us the 
examples of those wooden forms so generally 
copie lin the early architectural decoration. 
Coffins made of basket-work, reeds or withies. 
were also found. One in specially complete con- 
dition had the small leaf-buds of the withies show- 


ing; it was a hamper of large size, and was carried 
up by hand to the Cairo Museum to ensure its 


perfect preservation. Other basket-work and 
matting of various kinds were also found and have 
heen safely removed. Wooden trays, both for 
domestic use and of large size for biers, were dis- 
covered in firm condition. The bed frames were 
varied in form and often perfectly preserved ; 
sometimes they retained the rush-work 
webbing or decorative plaiting of palm fibre. The 
poles were beautifully tapered and jointed, usually 
with carved bulls’ legs to support them. There 
were five or six different patterns of jointing for 
the corners of the frames. No such furniture has 
found in the Royal Tombs, or any other 


even 


bee: 
cemeteries of this age. 

The second half of the season’s work was devoted 
to the great city sites : Memphis, where the School 
has worked during four years already, and Helio- 
p ilis—the ancient On—where no British work had 
hitherto been done. The need of working down 
six feet or more under water obliges these sites to 
be taken when the water level is low, late in the 
season. 

\t Memphis, which was in charge of Mr. Mackay, 
a gigantic sphinx of alabaster has been found, 
lying between the two well-known colossi. This 
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JourRNAL of Llth May, followed in a later issue 
Mr. Seth-Ssmith’s letter, must have come as 
‘ ine of a shock to a great number of areli- 
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|? Te ) Pet e discovered in 1906 and attribu 


Hyksos. This fort at Heliopolis is of t! 





form, a rounded square, the same size acro 
( fa mile), and has the same thickness o 
er a hundred feet. It likewise ha 
av in the axis. the walls or bank, where it 
opposite to the obelisk, being still twelve fee 
. ™ 


e the base of the obelisk. 
i ation 


The obstruction of cult prevents t! 


1 for the sloping gangway over the 
ch is seen at Yehudiveh. By a large block ot 
temple sculpture found under the wall, it must b 
| an the Old Kingdom; and the XLX 
dynasty walls run upon the sides of the square 


fort Its age must then be between the Vith and 
XVITIth and, as no Keyptian would 





dynasties ; 
iave made such an earthwork, the date is brouel 
to the Hvksos ave, or the earlier barbarie Invasion 
I eems probable that the Hyksos had established 
their headquarters in the d umaved buildings of the 
X[Ith dynasty temple, and thrown up an earth 
he] ul it after their wont. 

le of the results are to be published this 
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important work in which the sc 
ul ntty needed. Subscribers of two eulneas and 
a receive the two annual volumes free. 
The Annual Exhibition of Antiquities is now 





being held at University College, Gower Street 
1d will remain open until the 20th July. 
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Fire>roof or Fire-resisting Buildings ? 

New York City, U.S.A.: WAth May 1912 

css. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee is 

doing good work in advocating non-combustible 
materials in our buildings, but 

ing revard to present conditions, whether its work 


To the Editor. Jot RNAL R. 


SIR, 


—_— 


1 am not sure, hay 


voes far enough, e.g. in respect of interior fittings. 
It is a matter that I believe should be considered 
not only by architects and owners, but by the 
public. When the protection of iron and steel, of 
floors and partitions, has been attended to, there re- 
mains the risk by the use of wood for windows, 
doors, and minor fittings. Ought we and can we 
eliminate this risk 2? If we ought to do it, 
economy which is the concomitant of all British 
outlay on building admit of it 
Though, happily, we do not need to adopt 
skys ‘rapers in our great cities, vet we are now erect- 
public and private buildings, some, I be- 


lieve, comprising as many as a thousand 1 


does the 


, 


ine larger 


wOitLS 


which if they are not fireproof may become death- 


traps. It must 
pecuniary loss by 


be admitted that the 


fire in the United Kingdom is 
enormous, and on this ground alone it may be that 
a greater first outlay in further prevention would be 
in the long run the cheape course. The 1D) loware 
Road and the Cannon Street and Clapham Junc- 
tion fires caused attention to be directed to the 
matter of escapes rather than prevention. This 
was also the case In the more serious instance of the 
Triangle Shirt Waist factory in New York City a 
Should not the law require something 


annual 


vear ago. 
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iron, copper, or bronze, and all the doors of hollo 
) di SON ind Ine I th wi 
| { { re | \ 
hosp tels, st 8, and 1 lences of qu 
ord , i l t i ind a lowe 
l ) l 1 yi’e ll | 
i ol iown by the rece 
} ) ! Vand ) Hotel, twent ) 
\ soon al Ss opening, a quant DI 
rurnitu ed in inflammable materials which 
Ld ) unpa | caught fire on a middle 
sO] By « sing 1 Ls yrrido1 doors on both 
les of the burning mass the fire was confined to a 
S section of that floor, and beyond blistering 
the ¢ 1d blackening the walls and ceiling the 
only ; was the furniture, and the guests above 01 
Helo ( ind rbed, so that no panic or dangel 
s s occurred at the Carlton Hotel in London 


Had the splendid 


ance Company’s building in Broadway 


Kquit wle 


block of the 


peen 
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tuthority of licensed Executive Board 
but architects, who had the spend 
and comfort of the nation in the 
been to send hundre Oot tet { » More Ss, ‘re a more or less disorganised body. Tou 
tected, because more re truct ¢ the subject of Town Planning, Mr. Reid said th 
-committee appointed by the Cape Institute t 
| advise the Cape Peninsula Publicity Ass 
ad done all that had been required of it, bu 
il authorities did not seem to apprecia 


similarly fitted. the 1d lo i { kormous vegistl Act. All but the constructive protessio 
money loss could not have B It Was ONLY NaC! 
’ fire resisting ” and did 


Cations of son of the Council’s advice regarding the artist 
, ’ 17 s of the foreshore and public e Ss he 
Ne z Era - ES 1 ee wit pune gardens. ] 
trend of public opinion until the 
ipe blown ind the suburbs was 
l ( ict, and then take steps to make thei) 
ALLIED SOCTETIES t Chey must, when the right time came 
! 1 fact that mere building constructio 
The York and Yorkshire Architectural Society. ition could be supervised under Statutor 


' tegulations, by engineering departments am 


tch the 


\ 
lt ing inspectors, but the highest architectura 
ind artistic advice was required in problem 
ve architecture, street planning, the sub 
of estates before they were sold, and the main 
ind restoration of old buildings that possessed 

in or architectural interest. 


MINUTES. XVI. 

Meeting (Ordinary) o1 the 
Monday, 24th June 1912, at 
Leonard Stokes, President, in 
including 12 members of the 
including 1 member of the 
Associates, 6 Licentiates, and 
Minutes of the Meeting held 
been published in the Journal 

ned as correct. 

\ ice-President, in the absence 
friends | had f rl ecretary, al nounced the decease of Lewis 
Cape Institute of Architects. Meeting \ elect ‘ellow 1864, placed on the List of 
vas held in t Arthu Pet Hows in 1902; Edmund John Milner Allen 
H. Reid [F dg t f c | te, ected 1882; William Edmund Wallis, As-«« 

Iss2; Albert Edward Twells, Licentiate 

| announced that the Council, acting 

rs viven them by Clause 2 of the Supple 
irter 1909, had elected to the Fellowship ot 
Institute Mr. George Gilbert Scott, architect 
| Cathedral 
wing Members and Licentiates attending 
st time since their election were torually 
vy the President —viz.: James Ragg Wigfull 
\l irray 4 ampbe l] Young, Associate s, Henry 
e ith and Harry Milne, Licentiates. 
sident delivered an Address on the Presenta 

Roval Gold Medal for Architecture to Mi 
impnevys, B.A. Cantab. 
ing been invested with the 


i | 


ey 


ssed the Meeting in reply. 

\W. Simpson, V President, unveiled and 
the Institute on behalf of the subscribers 
of the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 

Mr. William Orpen, A.R.A. 
motion of Ir, Simpson, seconded by Mr 
bson [/’.], a vote of thanks was passed by 
to the outgoing President, Mr. Leonard 
invaluable service he had rendered to the 
his occupancy of the Presidential Chaix 
i formally accepted the portrait 
ute and acknowledged the vote 
ings closed, and the Meeting 











